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Memories of War 


Life, you are beautiful. Early summer, clear blue sky, golden 
sun. All around birds are singing, flowers blossoming, such 
beauty. I am young, beautiful, my whole life lies ahead - 
dreams, dreams, dreams. I will go study, I will become a 
doctor, I will find you a cure, mom. And suddenly - war. 

I did not have time to enjoy either the spring or the 
summer, or the sun’s golden rays, or the beauty that 
surrounded me. I did not have time to experience the joy and 
happiness of first love. War took everything from me, 
deprived me of that one spring of love, the golden summer sun 
and the smell of flowers. I loved flowers so much, planted 
them myself, tended to them, but I did not get to see them 
blossom. My whole life was broken and cut short in one day. I 
lost everyone and found myself alone. 

Cherish peace! Enjoy life, young ones! 

Don’t complain and don’t waste one minute! 

Appreciate life! 

Life is beautiful, but it is not eternal. 

Youth passes quickly, just like spring. 

There is nothing more terrible than war. 

June 1941. Summer came, it got warm. Such beauty all 
around: everything blossoming, singing, rejoicing. Music 
playing in the park. Young people walk around, have fun, 
unaware of what awaits them. Many high school graduates 
are preparing to apply to colleges: some to the medical 
college, others to colleges of law, industry or pedagogy. All 
paths are open to the young. 

Suddenly - war, our cities’ being bombed. The 
Germans have crossed the border and are moving forward (in 
fact, they were Austrians; the 4th Austrian Division was 
renamed the 45*'’ Division of the Wehrmacht). They burn and 
pillage everything in their path. There is a big commotion. 
Nobody knows where to run, how to escape. Women are 
running away to the East with their children. Crowds of 
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people are moving along the road in dismay, escaping the 
vicious enemy. Mobilization begins quickly: Motherland is in 
danger, calling on her people to defend the native soil! 

Young boys who had just finished tenth grade grew up 
quickly. They put on soldiers’ overcoats and left for the front 
lines as volunteers. Our boys forgot all about college. There 
was only one slogan: “Everything for the front! Everything 
for Victory!” Just yesterday I was walking with you, and you 
confessed your love to me. No one in the whole world was 
happier than I, and you were happy too. I could not have 
thought that the war would begin the next day, and that you 
would bid me farewell forever. That your friends and you, 
boys of eighteen, would leave for the frontlines as volunteers, 
and that in the very first days of war you would lay down 
your young heads while defending the Motherland. 

Such patriotism! Such heroism was shown by our 
young people in the first days of war, as they defended 
Belarus, their Motherland! The enemy is strong. Our dear 
husbands, sons and brothers perish. Old women weep as they 
watch crowds of people on the road: “Who are you leaving us 
with? Good people, what will now become of us?” All around, 
everything is in flames; the enemy is bombing cities and 
roads, sparing no one. A horrible sight. In just a few days, 
enemies have turned our people’s lives to hell. Nobody knows 
how long we have to stay in this hell. The summer was hot; it 
was in its full force. In the first days of war, Belarus suffered 
more than anyone. Fierce battles were fought near Grodno. 
The city was occupied on June 22, 1941, on the very first day 
of war. The fortress of Brest heroically resisted the enemy for 
seven days, from June 22 to June 29,1941. Germans began by 
shooting all Communists and Jews. Their first victim was 
Yefim Fomin, a regiment commissar. The town of Bobruisk 
changed hands several times between the Soviet soldiers and 
the enemy; there was heavy fighting near the river Berezina. 
During that time, many people escaped and got as far as 
Krichev, where they began to evacuate civilians. 
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On June 28, 1941, Bobruisk was taken by the 
Germans, Vitebsk, Mark Chagall’s hometown, was occupied 
on July 11,1941. During its retreat, the Red Army set part of 
the city on fire. Another part of the old city burned down 
during the fighting. Many did not have time to evacuate; they 
tried to leave on foot but had to turn back. German tanks 
caught up with them, their aviation was incessantly bombing 
not only cities but roads as well, people were perishing. By the 
Western Dvina river, near Vitebsk, the Germans’ successful 
advance was brought to a halt for an entire week. Factories 
and part of the population were evacuated to the East, but not 
everyone could be evacuated due to the lack of transport. 

On July 25, the fascists issued an order for all Jews to 
move into the ghetto in two days. Almost all of them died. The 
residents of Vitebsk did not help the fascists in the 
extermination of Jews; fascist propaganda did not work. 
Underground organizations in Vitebsk had support from the 
partisans. They continued to fight heroically against the 
fascists even after the city was occupied. On June 28, 1941, 
German tanks invaded Minsk. By early September 1941, the 
whole territory of Belarus was occupied by the German 
fascists: Minsk, Pinsk, Mogilev, Orsha, Polotsk, Molodechno, 
Volkovysk, Slutsk, Baranovichi, Hitler’s soldiers set up over 
260 death camps on the territory of Belarus. The biggest ones 
were set up in Minsk and its surroundings: a total of 20,000 
Jews were killed on the Shirokaya street in Minsk, about 
80,000 in the Nemiga district, over 88,000 near Lesnaya 
station of the Baranovichi district, over 200,000 at Maly 
Trostenets, 150,000 in Vitebsk, 150,000 in the Polotsk region, 
100,000 in Gomel, 80,000 near the village of Masyukovschina, 
over 70,000 in Mogilev, 60,000 in Pinsk, 33,000 in Borisov, 
22,000 in Koldychevo. There were large death camps in 
Molodechno, Brest, Volkovysk, Bobruisk and in other 
districts. During the war, over 2,200,000 civilians and war 
prisoners were massacred in Belarus by the fascists, and 
about 380,000 people were deported to Germany for forced 
labor. A total of 209 cities and district centres, as well as 9,200 
villages, were burned down and left in ruins. Over 140 
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punitive operations were carried out. Over 5,295 
settlements and all electrical stations were destroyed. 
2,800,000 heads of cattle expropriated. Over 200 libraries and 
26 museums destroyed. People of 25 nationalities of the USSR 
and about 4,000 anti-fascists from foreign countries joined in 
the fighting against the occupants in Belarus. Partisan squads 
were functioning from the first days of the invasion. During 
the occupation of Belarus, a total of 1,255 partisan squads 
were created, and a total of 374,000 partisans fought the 
enemy in Belarus. Over 140,000 Belarusian partisans and 
underground workers were rewarded with orders and medals 
for courage and heroism demonstrated in the fighting with 
German fascists. Eighty-eight of them received the title of the 
Hero of the Soviet Union. Belarus was finally liberated on 
August 29, 1944, during a successful Red Army operation 
with the codename Bagration. 

On June 26, 1944, Vitebsk was liberated. Not one Jew 
was found there. The number of Jews who died in Vitebsk 
during the war is unknown. There were many refugees from 
Poland and other cities and towns. Grodno was liberated on 
July 16, 1944. According to my countrywomen who survived 
the Auschwitz concentration camp and whom I met by 
accident in Miami fifty-five years later, almost no one in 
Grodno was spared. A few boys came back from the army, 
some survived in partisan squads. My neighbour, a handsome 
young man, escaped into the forests near Grodno with his 
girlfriend, fought in a partisan squad and died in combat a 
day before Grodno was liberated. His girlfriend survived, 
later got married, but remembered him all her life. He had 
been wounded and died in her arms. After the war, those who 
survived did not find any of their relatives and scattered 
around the world. In June 2011, Felix Zandman, who was 
from Grodno, passed away. He came from a rich family. In 
1943, his whole family perished in the liquidation of the 
Grodno ghetto. He and his uncle, as well as three others, were 
saved by a poor peasant woman, Anna Pukhalskaya, and her 
husband. The Pukhalskys hid them in a pit in the Uososna 
village (a cottage town in the woods near Grodno). Felix and 
his uncle had no money. Only one of the other guys had 
money, and he gave the money to Anna Pukhalskaya for 
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groceries. No one knew how long they would have to hide in 
the pit. Felix had initially asked Anna to let him hide there for 
one night, hut she told him that she would not let him go and 
that she would hide him as long as it was needed. He knew the 
three older Pukhalsky children well, having played with them 
when they came to their dacha in Lososna as kids. He did not 
know the two younger children. Anna told Felix a story that 
his grandmother never told anybody. 

“When I was pregnant, my husband came home very 
drunk and chased me out of the house in winter. I had 
nowhere to go. I decided to come to your granny and told her 
everything. She gave me a separate room, and I lived there 
until I went into labor. Your granny arranged for me to be 
admitted into a Jewish hospital, which is where I gave birth to 
my first daughter. She helped me for a long time after that. It 
was God Himself who sent you, so I could now save you.” It 
was not only him that she saved. His uncle came right after 
him, and then she saved three more people in a hole that 
Felix’s uncle dug under her bedroom, with the help of his 
friend and Anna’s husband. They hid in this hole for almost a 
year and a half. They could not even turn around inside it, but 
could only switch places. In the dark, Felix’s uncle taught him 
mathematics and physics. After the war, they left for Paris. 
Felix graduated from the University of Sorbonne in Paris, 
became a great scientist, opened his own company, Vishay 
Intertechnology Inc., which he named after his grandmother. 
He got the grandson of his saviors a job in the company. Its 
factories now employ 15,000-18,000 people. In 1995, Felix 
wrote the book Never The Last Journey about the experience 
he had lived through, and sent it to me. If I am not mistaken, 
this book was also adapted into a film. 

He liked my poems; we wrote letters to each other. I 
am one of the last people in my generation that survived the 
terrible tragedy in Grodno. 
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Nothing Is More Terrible Than War! 


You swore to me, darling, of your love. 

Promised that we would get married after the war. 

Wait for me, sweetheart, wait! 

I will soon come back from the war. 

Many years I waited for you. 

Summer and autumn went by, winter came. 

And I still waited, and waited, and waited. 

Finally, Victory Day arrived. 

All dressed up, I waited for you. 

Relatives gathered, all friends came over. 

But you did not come back to me from the war. 

You did not keep your word, my beloved. 

War tore us apart forever. 

Deprived me of joy and happiness. 

Cruel you are, war! 

Oh sorrow, my sorrow. 

Pain does not cease in my soul. 

Tears run and run. 

And your love bids farewell to me. 

Nothing is more terrible than war! 

Childhood cannot be forgotten, and the first days of 
war have stayed in my memory as though it happened 
yesterday. Here I am leaving my native lands in a haste, 
escaping the bombings together with my countrywomen, 
young girls from Grodno. The pine forests of Belarus looked 
on with sorrow as crowds of people took to the road. These 
forests had waited for children to come to summer camps, 
enjoyed children’s songs in the summer, rewarded kids for 
their singing with blackberries, wild strawberries, sweet 
raspberries that children loved so much. Grown-ups also 
picked berries and mushrooms in the summer: porcini 
mushrooms, saffron milk caps, slippery jacks, dark ceps, 
chanterelles, red-capped scaber stalks, rollrim milkcaps, 
dotted-stem boletes, birch boletes that are so plentiful in 
Belarusian forests. Up to 400 kinds of mushrooms can be 
found in these forests. 
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On weekends in the summer, I loved to go to the woods 
with my mom, visit my cousins in the summer camp, pick 
berries and mushrooms with them, and sing songs, and 
wander in the woods. Mom would always check my 
mushrooms and teach me which mushrooms were edible, so 
that I didn’t pick toadstools. In the evening she would fry up 
the fresh mushrooms with a bit of onion and some potatoes. It 
was just so yummy! I still think about that. We would return 
home with baskets full of mushrooms and berries. Mom 
would buy cheap strawberries and cherries in season and 
make jam for the winter. She left a bit of jam for me to enjoy 
in the copper bowl she used every year to make jam. Nobody 
used to buy jam; all summer women worked on preparing 
preserves for the winter. And in winter they would pack 
bread and jam for children to take to school, and they would 
treat guests to tea and jam. The taste of home made preserves 
is truly special. 

And how delicious were potatoes in Belarus: bulbas, as 
we called them. Potatoes were mealy, and there were many 
sorts - white, red, rareripe - I no longer remember all the 
sorts. This was our basic daily food. Women would come up 
with all kinds of dishes featuring potatoes: fried potatoes, 
boiled potatoes, whole potatoes, jacket potatoes, mashed 
potatoes, potato pancakes, potato cutlets, potato soup with 
fried onion, potato babka on weekends and holidays. Women 
were good housekeepers and taught girls to keep house from 
early childhood. Many baked their own bread, especially in 
villages and shtetls. For holidays and weekends. Mom baked 
buns and pies herself. Women weren’t as spoiled as they are 
now, nobody went to restaurants, we lived very modestly, in 
concord, we were content with everything and shared 
everything with relatives and neighbours. We pickled 
cucumbers and cabbage ourselves as well. As for potatoes, we 
prepared them for the winter and stored them in the cellar. 
People were happy if they could make preserves for the 
winter. Having limited means, housekeepers strived to feed 
the whole family and still share with poor neighbours. We 
lived in such concord, I miss it so much. Nowadays people live 
in big houses, comfortable apartments with all the facilities 
and don’t even know the names of their neighbours across the 
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hallway. By now I am used to it, but at first it was all so 
strange. 

In 1947, during the summer break at college, I 
borrowed a hundred rubles (in the old format) from a 
countrywoman and decided to go to my homeland, in order to 
see with my own eyes whether everyone had really died. I still 
couldn’t believe it. It was a difficult time, we were still 
receiving bread cards, I had no help from anyone. I stayed 
with a former neighbour who had returned from the army 
and lived with a cousin, a former partisan, in a small room 
with no facilities. There were no available apartments in 
Grodno, the city was still in ruins. They gave me their old iron 
bed and themselves slept on the floor at their friends’ house. 
In the morning they boiled potatoes in a pot. Sender ran to 
the market, bought green, unripe apples and said: “This is 
everything I could find.” “Thank you, I could not have hoped 
for such a feast.” After breakfast, I decided to go see the 
house where I was born, where I passed my childhood. “You 
have no business going there. There is nothing there.” I 
insisted, promised that I would keep myself together. And so 
there we are, walking along destroyed streets where my 
friends and girlfriends used to live. Unfamiliar faces, only a 
few people around, the city seems dead. 

We approach the Neman, and here is the street where I 
used to live. There are almost no houses. In place of our house 
there is a vegetable garden. Our former neighbour is out 
gathering cucumbers, tomatoes. She doesn’t even look my 
way. And that’s when I could no longer stand the pain, I 
moaned and my eyes went dark and I fell on my land - the 
land of my ancestors, my loved ones - and lost consciousness. I 
don’t know how long I spent unconscious on my land, that 
was now the garden of my former Polish neighbour. I awoke 
and saw a police officer. “What happened?” asked the police 
officer. My guide responded in my stead: “This used to be her 
house, she was born here. She came here and didn’t find 
anyone - just somebody else’s garden. So she couldn’t take it 
because of the pain.” The police officer turned around and 
left, he had nothing to console me with. The river Neman 
looked at me and recognized me: “Greetings to you! You used 
to draw water here, you swam here on hot summer days and 
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you sang beautiful songs to me. I haven’t forgotten,” “Thank 
you. Today I cannot sing; I remember my relatives, friends. I 
found no one here, and there is no home, and everything here 
is strange to me. I must bid farewell to you, Neman, and to 
you, quiet grass, where I spent my happy childhood. I will 
carry with me your freshness and the joy of childhood years 
and everything that is past. Every little rock next to you is 
dear to me, and the quiet grass, where I rested, exhausted 
after running around, and all the little children of the 
neighbourhood there next to me. There are no more children 
here, such silence! Such weariness!” “It’s been a long time 
since I heard children’s songs, and I am sad”, complained the 
river. This is how I bid farewell to childhood. My guide 
begged me to stay, he had spoken with the director of the 
pedagogical college who agreed to admit me. I said no. Thank 
you, I cannot stay here, my soul aches. Three days later I left 
Grodno, I hadn’t even found the graves of my relatives. 
Everyone was swept away in smoke and ash. No relatives, no 
dear ones are left in Grodno, I was left alone with the pain in 
my soul until my death. 

War, war, you have driven me out of my own home, 
you deprived me of my Motherland and everyone that I loved 
so much. Farewell, Belarus! Sorrow for you remains in my 
soul. Sincerely I loved you: your pine forests, your bulba 
potatoes, the rye bread that you have raised me on, the simple 
folk, and everything around me. I knew of nothing better and 
was happy to be in the circle of loved ones, friends. Cruel war, 
it was happiness that you took from me. This is how, with 
pain in my heart, I bid farewell to the beloved town of my 
childhood and returned to the Urals. There is nothing more 
terrible than war. How many brides did not get to see their 
grooms again and had no time to put on wedding dresses? 
How many grooms went into their graves and did not live to 
lead their brides down the aisle? How many wedding rings 
never adorned the fingers of loved ones? How many mothers 
did not see their sons again? Many orphans were left. How 
many innocent victims you fascists have driven into the grave, 
no one will ever know. God alone keeps the count of victims. I 
have seen many cripples, legless young boys, moving around 
on planks crudely attached to wheels. And at college I studied 
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with young boys who had one arm, or arms cut off up to the 
elbow. They would hold the pen in their teeth, and that is how 
they wrote. Some had an elbow that was cut in two and looked 
like two fingers, so they could hold a cigarette and smoke it, 
and they would ask someone else to light a match. One guy 
like that studied in the history department, although he had 
dreamed of becoming a doctor. At twenty he lost his arms. My 
soul ached for these boys. 

Twenty-five years passed from the time I visited my 
native town Grodno after the war, in 1947. During that time, I 
graduated from the Sverdlov College of Foreign Languages, 
married a former partisan Nuchem Kohn, moved from 
Sverdlovsk to Rovno, Ukraine, where my husband lived after 
the war along with many former partisans from D. N. 
Medvedev’s squad (Kohn didn’t like the Urals), became a 
mother of two daughters. I told my eldest daughter much 
about the city, where I was born, the school where I studied, 
that there was a beautiful park near the school and that there 
was a zoo in Grodno. “When I was your age, our teacher took 
the class to the zoo. I stood close to the monkey cage. One 
monkey liked my red beret. It reached its paw through the 
cage, quickly snatched the red beret off my head, put it on its 
head and jumped with joy, humming something. All the 
children laughed, only to me it was no laughing matter. “Give 
me back my beret!” I shouted to the monkey. The monkey 
was not planning to return it to me. The teacher called a 
zookeeper, told him what happened and asked for help. With 
gestures, he ordered the monkey to return the beret. The 
monkey didn’t listen to him either. So he had to climb into the 
cage and forcibly snatch my beret from the monkey’s head. 
“Don’t come close to the monkey cage!” he warned the whole 
class. 

My daughter really wanted to visit the city of Grodno 
that I told her so much about. During the summer holidays of 
1963, she begged me to go to Grodno with her for a couple of 
days and show her the city of my childhood. She was only 
eight years old. We travelled for a very long time, with a 
layover in Baranovichi. In Baranovichi we waited for eighteen 
hours for the next train. We arrived in Grodno after lunch, 
exhausted. I immediately went to a hotel near the Neman and 
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asked for a standard room for three days. The receptionist 
declared: no vacancies! I tried to explain to her: “I was horn 
here, I brought my daughter here to show her the city of my 
childhood, she hegged me so. Do you want the weak, 
exhausted child to sleep on the street? I will write about this 
to all the newspapers: how you treated a compatriot with an 
eight-year-old child. I would like to speak to the hotel 
director.” The young receptionist ran to get the supervisor 
and came back in a few minutes. “There is a vacant VIP 
room. Someone booked it and didn’t come.” “I can’t afford a 
VIP room.” Nearby stood a middle-aged woman, she was also 
refused lodging. She offered me to split the costs and let her 
sleep for three days in the same room with us. I had to agree. 
There was room for all three. My daughter slept with me, she 
didn’t want to sleep alone. Everything was fine. For the first 
time in my life I got to sleep in a VIP room. 

The next day, I took my daughter to show her the 
street where I used to live. Our house was long gone. The 
vegetable garden was still there. “This is where our house and 
my relatives were before the war. We got along very well. But 
we have no relatives anymore, the fascists killed everyone. I 
told you about this before we came here.” I took her to the 
river Neman where I used to swim with my mom. “In the 
summer it used to be a lot of fun here. We, children, played 
here and built houses, whole palaces, out of sand. We played 
different games, and at night I bathed here with my mom and 
swam on her back. I would hug her with my arms, press 
myself against her and there was no one in the world happier 
than I. I didn’t know how to swim, I almost drowned twice, 
and mom didn’t allow me to go swimming alone. 

“Now I will show you the school where I studied, and sang in 
the choir, and danced folk dances, always standing in the first 
pair. As a child I loved to dance, sing and read fairy tales. 
Mom taught me to read at four. And here is the park, mom 
and I used to walk here.” The park is beautiful, there are lots 
of flowers. My daughter liked the park. “Rest a bit, have a 
snack, and let’s go to the zoo. There are many different birds 
and different animals. You’ll see for yourself. 
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There is no zoo in Rovno, there is an old zoo in 
Grodno. So there you go, I have shown you the city of my 
youth. It’s a pity I couldn’t introduce you to my relatives. 
They were kind, they loved me and they would have loved 
you. I told you about them,” I tried to keep myself together, so 
as not to cry and upset the child. Her reactions to everything 
already were beyond her years. 

My city was orphaned. I did not see the former 
neighbor again, I did not meet anyone I knew. There were 
unfamiliar faces all around, all of them strangers, and I 
became a stranger. I bought some Grodno buns for my 
daughter, they are different from the ones in Rovno. For 
myself I bought black rye bread. I thanked the receptionist 
for the spot in the hotel, paid the bill and bid farewell to the 
city of my childhood forever. Seventy years passed after all 
the horrors of war, and everything is forgotten. There is 
fighting again: now here, now there. Islam wants to conquer 
the whole world. Sinful people, why do you keep silent? Do 
not let war happen again! This one will be more terrible than 
the Second World War. Now it will be atomic war. Think of 
your children, grandchildren. Save the young generation, our 
future. The world is so beautiful. Enjoy its beauty! Save the 
world from the threat of the new war! May God help you! 
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Grodno 


The city of Grodno is situated by the river Neman in 
Western Belarus, surrounded by pine forests that are full of 
different mushrooms and berries. In the summer, outside the 
city, in the villages of Lososna and Pyshki, there were summer 
camps for children. The forest waited for children all year. In 
the summer it rewarded them for their singing with fresh 
strawberries, sweet raspberries and blackberries. So I was 
born in this quiet, beautiful city overlooking the Neman, in 
Devils Lane, as our street was known. I played with children 
by the river Neman, went to school, watched in the evenings 
through the open doors how people danced in all the three 
clubs near the river. The music could be heard from far away. 
“Why is our street called "Devils Lane?” I asked my mom. 
“It’s because at night the devils come out of the river and take 
away children, who don’t like to sleep”, mom explained to me. 
In childhood, I was in fact afraid of the devils, and at night 
hid under the blanket, putting it over my head. There was a 
brewery on our street, where our neighbour Stasik worked, 
himself fatter than a beer barrel. I used to rack my brain: 
how many beer bottles does Stasik drink in one day? God 
forbid his stomach explode and flood all of Devils Lane with 
beer. His mother was very fat as well. Whether she drank as 
much beer as her son did, I cannot tell you. The daughter, 
Zosya, was my mom’s age, she spoke the Yiddish language 
better than me. Twenty times a day she would come to my 
mom with her fairy tales. Her younger sister, Yanka, 
collaborated with the Germans. After the war I came to 
confirm whether it was true that all my relatives died. She did 
not greet me, could not look me in the eye. Her elder sister 
invited me into the house. “You grew up so much, became a 
real young lady, come in!” I did not come in. Through the 
open door I saw our neighbour’s violin on their kitchen wall, 
and I was afraid that I would see something from our own 
house. Stasik died young. I haven’t found any relatives, 
friends, or acquaintances. Everything is gone, disappeared 
far, far away... The city of Grodno was liberated from 
German fascists on July 16,1944. 
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In just over three years, fascists destroyed the whole 
Jewish population of the city and shtetls around Grodno in 
the death camps of Auschwitz and Majdanek. Many were shot 
on the spot immediately upon occupation, 45,000, no one was 
spared. For centuries my grandfathers and great¬ 
grandfathers lived, worked and raised their children in 
Belarus. Locals did not participate in the murder of their 
neighbours during the German occupation, some risked their 
lives to save Jews. I cannot forget you, Belarus. All memories 
of my childhood are dear to me, and your forests, and the 
deep river Neman, where in the summer it was so much fun 
and music resounded late into the night, and your potatoes, 
our daily food -1 haven’t found such potatoes anywhere else - 
and the village bread: rye, round, warm, straight out of the 
oven, baked by the wife of mom’s older brother. And how 
tasty was the cottage cheese in Belarus, mom’s pickles, 
cabbage, all our simple food that we used to eat all together 
with great appetite. I would not trade that for anything. Only 
memories are left... 


Summer Flew By Quickly 

Summer, you flew by so quickly, 

Sweet sun, you did not warm me. 

I waited for you so long, but you yielded 
To clouds, rain and cold wind. 

Sky, you were too grey. 

Unreachable, you turned to stone. 

And I can’t understand what upset you. 

You did not want to look upon this world. 

And, sweet sun, I took on your sadness. 

Your sorrow, your unease. 

And this world became unbearable to me. 

I cannot come to peace with people’s malice. 

It is not in my power, oh no! 

Why did they cause me such 
Undeserved pain? I don’t know. 

I sought a little warmth from you, sweet sun. 

And didn’t find it. You were rushing more than ever. 
Summer flew by quickly, autumn came - 
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The rainy season. I begged you so much: 

Sweet sun, wait up, don V rush by! 

But you disappeared so fast, flew away. 

You did not warm me. 

And the pain wouldn’t cease, it pushed and crushed me. 
You did not ease my suffering, sweet sun. 

I worked so hard, I struggled, I dreamed. 

Kind people helped me in everything. 

But there are also bad, envious people in the world. 

God protect us from such friends. 

My dream did not come true - 
Such disappointment, such pain! 

I forgive you, sweet sun, 

I don’t want to lose good friends. 

Warm me sometimes, 

I don V ask for much. 

One of your rays will be enough 
And I will know that you remember me. 

That you did not forget. It is so hard to lose friends! 
With you, sweet sun, I am more cheerful. 

I wait for you, and I will wait 
Until my last day. 

October 10,2015, at night 


Memorial Day 


November 11 is Memorial Day in Canada. Canadian war 
veterans gather by the monument of those who fell in the fight 
for peace and freedom, in order to honour their memory and 
lay down wreaths. Representatives of the Montreal 
organization of Russian-speaking veterans of World War II 
also attend the memorial ceremony. They also lay down 
wreaths and remember their comrades who perished for 
peace and freedom on earth. 
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Friends! 

Give your hands to each other! 

Let there be peace on the whole earth! 

Ilpueem me6e! [Privet tebe!] 

Bonjour! 

Hello! 

!ai^^ [Shalom!] 

And we will dedicate songs to peace, 

And will sing them together: you and I, 

And all the children of our planet 
Will sing with us: 

“We don V want war!” 

Everyone suffered so much, the old and the young. 
Lost family and loved ones. 

So many orphans were left, so many widows. 

Again blood is spilling - 
Terror rages again. 

We don’t want war! 

Let our children grow up in peace! 

We stand for peace on the whole planet! 

We don V want war! 

Today is Memorial Day, 

Day of mourning, day of sorrow. 

Our grandmothers and our mothers weep: 

We don V want war! 

Greetings to you, world! 

We want to live in peace. 

And sing, joke, laugh. 

Love and enjoy life. 

We don V want war! 

Bonjour! 

Hello! 

Hpueem! [Privet!] 

!ai^^ [Shalom!] 

November 11, 2015 
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Aleksandr Filyuk’s Memories 


In the thick forests of Polesye, nineteen kilometers away 
from Tsuman, there were two villages: Sofievka and 
Ignatovka. They were notable for being populated exclusively 
by Jews. The overwhelming majority of them worked the 
land. When war began in June 1941, young boys from these 
villages were conscripted into the army. The rest stayed put 
and didn’t get evacuated. The fascists immediately started to 
implement their ways. Sofievka and Ignatovka were declared 
Jewish ghettos. In the autumn of 1941, fascists began their 
first major “operation”. At night the Germans surrounded 
these villages and at dawn announced that the population was 
being relocated to work on road repairs. Over 2,000 Jews 
were rounded up in the square. The Germans started driving 
them towards the ditches prepared in advance, where they 
were to be shot. 

Young people figured out where they were being 
taken. Many took off to escape into the forest, others followed. 
Some perished from the shots fired by the Gendarmes and the 
Polizei, but the “operation” was not successful. Later, all the 
inhabitants of Sofievka and Ignatovka received a notice that 
they had to appear at the Judenrat to be registered for 
employment. Those who showed up were loaded into trucks, 
taken to those same ditches, and shot. The remaining Jews 
were shot in the spring of 1942. Their property was looted. 
Sofievka and Ignatovka ceased to exist. 

Nuchem Kohn, with his group of eighteen people, tried 
for a long time to get in contact with the partisans. Finally, he 
met A. Filyuk in the woods. “I was told that one Jewish guy is 
looking for me and wishes to meet me. I agreed. He told me 
about himself, about his group and asked me to meet with his 
group. I explained to them that only those who are armed can 
join the partisan squad. I liked the leader of that group, a 
strong and energetic guy, with shining eyes and a weathered 
face, Kohn. I admitted him into my squad. Immediately I gave 
him his first task: to acquire weapons hidden in the police 
station courtyard in the Sofievka village. During their retreat, 
the Red Army soldiers buried arms and ammunition there 
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due to the lack of transport. A fourteen-year-old boy from my 
squad had seen where they buried the weapons,” 

It was a difficult task. Nearby, in a big house, there 
was a post of the Polizei, under the leadership of a German 
Wachtmeister. The house was guarded day and night by two 
Polizei. Some of the weapons were hidden in the attic, in the 
straw bundles used for the roof. These were the weapons that 
I commanded Kohn to acquire. Three people were sent on this 
operation: Kohn, his countryman Kazik Klein, and the guide, 
the young boy. 

In the dark of the night they made it through vegetable 
plots to the garden surrounding the house. Kohn climbed up 
the stairs to the attic, dug through a lot of straw piles, but 
only found eight bayonets. There were no rifles there. 
Afterwards they tried digging in the dark in a number of 
spots pointed out by the guide, but didn’t find anything. 
Finally, in one spot they dug up some cartridges. The guide let 
out a shout of joy. Immediately, there was a flare of 
flashlights from the two Polizei who were guarding the house, 
and a command was sounded: “Stop! Hands up!” Everyone 
took off running. In the dark, Kohn tripped and fell. The 
Polizei caught him and dragged him into the yard, hit him 
with their fists, boots, rifle butts. Covered in blood, 
unconscious, Kohn was dragged to the Wachtmeister of the 
Gendarmerie. The Wachtmeister ordered him put in jail and 
brought in the next morning for questioning. Two Polizei led 
Kohn, beaten and barely alive, to lock him up, but forgot to 
bring a key for the lock. One Polizei went to get the key, the 
other stayed to watch over Kohn and stood there smoking. He 
placed his rifle between his legs. At that moment, Kohn 
returned to consciousness, and he took advantage of that. 
With his last bit of strength, he punched the Polizei in the 
chin. The Polizei hit his head on the door and fell. Kohn 
quickly grabbed his rifle and started running towards the 
woods, but immediately fell down. Because of the beatings, he 
had no strength to run. On all fours, he reached the first 
house, where the door was wide open, climbed into the house 
and descended into the cellar, removing the ladder from 
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inside the cellar, so that they couldn’t climh in there. This is 
what saved him. 

A few minutes later, all the Polizei were rushing to 
look for him; they entered that house, looked for him, didn’t 
find him, and they rushed into the forest, there were shouts, 
shots, then everything went quiet - they didn’t find him. For 
another 24 hours Kohn sat immobile in the cellar. Only on the 
following night did he climb out of the cellar, came to me and 
in a weak voice reported: “Mission accomplished. Comrade 
Commander”, and proudly showed me his rifle. Kohn’s whole 
face was covered in enormous bruises and wounds from the 
beatings, and his legs were one solid black abrasion from shin 
to hip, from being kicked with boots, but Kohn’s eyes were 
shining brightly on his swollen and bloody face. I firmly shook 
the hand of that courageous fellow and congratulated him on 
his baptism by fire. Kohn’s disfigured face lit up, and from 
the corner of his lips fell another drop of blood that ran down 
to the large bloodstains on his shirt. 

In December, we made several nighttime visits to one 
Gestapo agent in the Korosten village, but we couldn’t catch 
him. He had many victims on his conscience. The last time, we 
arrived at dawn. According to all our intelligence, the traitor 
was supposed to be at home. We searched the house, the shed 
- to no avail. I sent Kohn to check the attic. Several minutes 
later, shots were fired in the attic. We climbed up to the attic, 
disarmed the traitor and rushed to Kohn. He was lying 
unconscious, severely wounded. We took him to the farm of a 
poor man with a large family and left him there to get better. 
I visited him several times, brought groceries. Kohn was 
recovering slowly, we had no medicine, the penetrating wound 
in his groin was not healing, everything was festering. 
Circumstances forced me to leave for Belarus, and when I 
came back in the summer of 1943, the farm where I left Kohn 
was burned down, we couldn’t find out what happened. But 
Kohn did not die. He left the farm in time. With an unhealed 
wound, he managed to reach the squad of Colonel Medvedev, 
where he fought until Polesye was liberated from the 
occupants. 
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Memories of a Partisan’s Wife 


My husband, Metek, the former partisan of the special 
squad of D. N. Medvedev, and I were introduced by my 
countrywoman, when I visited her in Rovno in 1949. 
Immediately after the war, she married a Rovno man and left 
with him for Rovno. All her relatives died in Grodno, just like 
mine. She was very lonely, wanted to have someone close, so 
she invited me to visit her and introduced me to a former 
patisan. I didn’t want to meet anyone. With only a few days 
left before my departure, I needed to sort everything out with 
my student card. I had no time for new acquaintances, 
besides, I had several serious admirers in Sverdlovsk. But you 
cannot escape fate. That evening my countrywoman and her 
husband convinced me to go for a walk with them, and the 
meeting happened. I did not know that all of this was planned 
beforehand. In the dark I didn’t even see to whom I was being 
introduced. The city of Rovno was still in ruins, badly lit, the 
power station was under construction. I didn’t want to meet 
anyone, I needed to stand in in the student line to get a ticket 
back to Sverdlovsk. 

The partisan wouldn’t let me be. “Why stand in line, I 
know all the guys in the ticket office. Give me your card, I will 
sort it all out for you at once.” The countrywoman was also 
urging me on, so I entrusted the former partisan with my 
card. It was merely a pretext to delay me. The partisan didn’t 
give my card back for two weeks. “There are no seats for 
Moscow, all students are coming back right now.” I was 
reproaching my countrywoman: “I’m late for my classes, it’s 
all because of you.” “Nothing is going to happen, you will just 
arrive a couple days later. There are no tickets.” This is how 
they delayed me and got what they wanted. 

A long correspondence began, and in the summer of 
1950, right after my graduation from college, the former 
partisan Metek came to Sverdlovsk. He stayed with my 
compatriots. Acquaintances or relatives were not allowed to 
spend the night in the dorm. We got married in the Sverdlov 
marriage registry office, but my husband did not want to stay 
in the Urals, he was longing for Rovno, for his former 
partisans, so he went back. He didn’t like the Urals. I was not 
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allowed to leave with my husband. Before getting married I 
signed a document that I would go work on a job placement, 
otherwise I could lose my diploma. So I had to stay and work 
in Pervouralsk, in a men’s school. With some effort, I was 
able to leave the job a year later and go join my husband in 
Rovno. 

I started getting acquainted with Kohn’s partisan 
family. It was a tight-knit family. I was lucky, I met many of 
them in our home, listened to their stories, admired their 
courage. I would like to share some memories of these heroes 
who are no longer living. How many difficulties and dangers 
they had to live through. They had to sacrifice themselves and 
their lives in the fight against fascism, so that future 
generations could live in peace, have such a calm, prosperous 
life, and honour these heroes, remember their deeds, tell their 
children about them, learn from them to have courage, 
bravery, patriotism, love for the Motherland and each other. 
It seems to me that God will not forgive us if we forget all of 
this and turn into insatiable materialists, egoists and 
bureaucrats, and forget the kindness and beauty of human 
relationships of these heroes who fought for peace in the 
whole world and, above all, so that we could have a 
Motherland, didn’t become slaves, and so that fascism did not 
take over the whole world. Nikolai Ivanovich Kuznetsov 
fought for this as well. 

It pains me that immigrants from the former Soviet 
Union forgot about them, don’t even know their names, 
especially the young generation. As for me, they are engraved 
in my memory and soul. In our house they were remembered 
on weekdays and holidays, at every meeting of former 
partisans and respected guests from Moscow and other cities. 
I met and spoke with A. A. Lukin, the former head of 
intelligence services under whose immediate supervision 
Nikolai Ivanovich Kuznetsov and other partisan scouts 
operated. I also met the partisan doctor A. Tsessarsky and 
Semyonov. They came from Moscow. Sergei Trofimovich 
Stekhov would often come from Vinnitsa. He liked to drink 
tea at our house, and the tea party would last far into the 
night. Hearing that Sergei Trofimovich was visiting us, other 
former partisans would come over. They would quickly find 
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out about the arrival of their partisan friends, even without a 
phone. We had no phone. Nikola Strutinski and Nikolai 
Gnedyuk would come to Rovno from Lvov, enter our house as 
brothers. They asked how former comrades-in-arms were 
doing and were always ready to help each other out. Later, 
reminiscences continued over drinks. There wasn’t any 
occasion that Kuznetsov wasn’t remembered. Mikhail 
Kutovoi from Kharkov also visited us. Filyuk would come 
from Tsuman, he had saved Kohn’s life when he was 
wounded. And Nuchem often visited Filyuk in Tsuman. We 
became close. 

When the time came to depart for Canada, Nuchem 
found it hard to say goodbye to Filyuk, and not only to Filyuk. 
No one can replace comrades-in-arms. Children didn’t want 
to leave either, they got used to their friends, teachers, to their 
school. The eldest daughter cried all day and all night. On the 
very same day that she got accepted into the Lvov 
Conservatory, we received a permit to leave for Canada. “You 
leave, I will stay here to study. Maybe you won’t like it there, 
and I will keep the apartment for you.” Kohn would not hear 
of it. “We will all go together. I have already lost everyone 
once, I will not leave you here alone. You will have relatives, 
you always wanted to have relatives.” We did not look for 
better living conditions, we were happy with what we had. 
Kohn missed his big family. They were twelve children, him 
and his younger brother were left. The only surviving brother 
constantly asked him to reunite. So Kohn sacrificed 
everything for his own brother, not knowing in advance how 
the circumstances and the relationship with the brother’s 
family in Canada would turn out. He later deeply regretted 
his decision, but it was too late. 

The former partisan Nuchem Kohn bid farewell to 
Lukin in Moscow. Lukin was already gravely ill. “It’s a pity 
that you are leaving, but if you want to be reunited with your 
only brother, I wish you well. Write to me about everything, 
especially about the children. I know that they don’t want to 
leave.” Even from Canada, Nuchem would write letters to 
Lukin. He was already hospitalized in the Kremlin clinic, and 
his grandson wrote letters for him. Lukin was still interested 
in how Kohn’s fate turned out. Many people from Rovno 
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wrote to us, invited us to visit and come back. One family even 
offered their apartment, and said they would move to their 
son’s place if we came back, “Come back, you don’t have 
enemies here,” We wanted to come back, but it didn’t work 
out. I tried. It was not easy in the seventies - no apartment, no 
job. There are things dearer than money, dearer than 
everything in the world - friendship, loyalty, affection, love, 
devotion - we lost a lot, but all the good that we saw we took 
with us. And partisan friendship as well. As a farewell gift, 
Filyuk brought us a down pillow. “Ulyana sat and plucked 
goose feathers all week. This is a gift from us to the daughter 
who gets married first. And here is a turkey for the road, so 
you don’t die from starvation.” Filyuk’s granddaughter, 
Svetochka, came to visit us ten years ago. Filyuk was already 
ill and couldn’t come. It was Bondarchuk who wrote to us. 
Nuchem left him as a souvenir the chiming wall clock that I 
liked a lot and wanted to take with us. Kohn said goodbye to 
partisan family, and Nikolai Ivanovich Kuznetsov’s orderly - 
Nuchem Kohn - is gone. What is left are the many 
photographs that we brought with us, albums with letters, 
books of memoirs of former partisans that they gave to 
Nuchem Kohn as gifts. 

Boris Krutikov came to visit Rovno and shared his 
memories. With a group of partisans, he was based in the 
same Ganovich forest as Kuznetsov (after Kohn delivered 
Kuznetsov’s heavy suitcase to the specified destination and 
Kuznetsov sent him back), but he didn’t get to meet 
Kuznetsov. In constant battles with the German fascists who 
had learned the squad’s location from a traitor, with the 
Banderites and other hostile parties, many partisans from his 
group perished. Boris Krutikov was severely wounded. A 
small group of his partisans strived to reach Lvov. They used 
branches to make a stretcher and carried their commander in 
their arms. Krutikov was saved, but his leg had to be 
amputated. What a variety of visitors we had! Kolya 
Bondarchuk would stop by like our home was his own, Petya 
Mamonets, whose life Kohn saved from the fascists’ bullet, 
Seredenko. Those three were inseparable. Together they 
performed, together they marched in the Victory Day parade, 
together they visited Moscow by invitation of the War 
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Veterans Committee. Some special friendship bound these 
former partisans. They shared their memories with 
schoolchildren, college students, workers, often performed in 
military units. Schoolchildren from Sverdlovsk paid us a visit, 
they were so proud of their countryman, tried to find out all 
the details about Kuznetsov. Schoolchildren from Leningrad 
also visited. Metek Kohn, Kuznetsov’s orderly, met Nikolai 
Kuznetsov’s brother and sister. Kohn was last to see N. I. 
Kuznetsov alive. Kuznetsov had been wandering in the woods 
for three days and got ambushed. Banderites disguised as Red 
Army soldiers wanted to catch him alive and deliver him to 
the Germans for a big reward, but the brave intelligence 
officer exploded himself with a grenade and took many 
traitors, Ukrainian nationalists, with him. “Russian scouts 
don’t surrender alive.” Thus died the legendary hero, the 
intelligence officer Nikolai Ivanovich Kuznetsov, on March 9, 
1944. 

At home I heard a lot of disputes about this. “Why 
didn’t Kuznetsov have better protection?” Everyone mourned 
the hero’s loss at the end of the war, but none more than 
Kuznetsov’s orderly, Nuchem “Metek” Kohn. Kuznetsov was 
only 32 years old. Learning about Kuznetsov’s death, on the 
very same night, D. N. Medvedev opened Nikolai Ivanovich’s 
letter in the presence of his comrades-in-arms, and they had 
an idea of establishing a monument for the hero in Rovno and 
Lvov. Medvedev believed it was his duty to tell people about 
the life and death of Nikolai Ivanovich Kuznetsov. In 
November 1944, he received the title of the Hero of the Soviet 
Union postmortem. 

Nikolai Ivanovich Kuznetsov knew that he was going to die, 
but he was ready to give up his life for his Motherland, for 
Stalin. In a letter to his brother Viktor he wrote: 
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Moscow, June 27,1942 


“Dear brother Vitya! 

In the next few days I depart for the front. I’ll be flying on a 
plane. Vitya, you are my beloved brother and comrade-in- 
arms, so I want to be frank with you before my departure to 
execute the military assignment. The war for the liberation of 
our Motherland from the fascist devils demands our life. We 
must unavoidably spill much of our own blood, so our beloved 
Fatherland flourishes and develops, and so our people live 
free. For the sake of victory over the enemy, our people will 
not spare that which is most dear - our own life. Sacrifices are 
inevitable. And I want to tell you frankly that the chances of 
my coming back alive are very low. It’s almost a hundred 
percent certain that I will have to sacrifice myself. And I go in 
with perfect calm and in perfect consciousness, as I am deeply 
aware that I am giving my life for a sacred and righteous 
cause, for the present and the flourishing future of our 
Motherland. We will destroy fascism. Russia will remember 
us forever, happy children will sing songs about us and 
mothers, with gratitude and blessings, will tell children how in 
1942 we gave our life for the happiness of our dearly beloved 
Fatherland. 

Lots of love. 

Your brother Nikolai,” 

(abridged) 

Nikolai Ivanovich’s wish came true on August 25, 
1942. The very same day, before departing for the frontlines, 
Nikolai Ivanovich sent a last letter to his brother Viktor. 
Viktor sent this letter to Medvedev in 1949, when he found 
out about his brother’s death. 

Nowadays there’s no such patriotism like there was at 
the time, both on the frontlines and on the home front. There 
was one slogan: “Everything for the front! Everything for 
Victory! For Motherland, for Stalin! On wards!” Without this 
patriotism and faith in Victory, it would be impossible to 
defeat such a treacherous, powerful enemy, armed to its teeth. 
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We don’t know what influenced Kuznetsov so strongly 
to volunteer on such a dangerous mission. Even Medvedev, 
Lukin and Stekhov, heads of the special squad “The 
Victorious”, didn’t know that he was being thoroughly 
prepared for this mission, as his abilities were taken into 
account. All of this was kept in strictest secret. Great hopes 
were invested in him, and he justified them. Kuznetsov and 
Zorge became the most famous intelligence agents in that 
cruel, bloody war. Kuznetsov was certain that Russia would 
not forget him. 

On February 2, 1961, a monument to N. I. Kuznetsov 
was unveiled in Rovno. On the Kuznetsov square, the former 
partisans of the special squad “The Victorious” and the hero’s 
relatives gathered, there was quite a crowd. Nuchem Kohn 
took our eldest daughter, Lena, who was seven years old, to 
the monument’s opening, and 1 was there as well, couldn’t 
miss such an occasion. 

On the pedestal, there is an inscription: “Hero of the 
Soviet Union Nikolai Ivanovich Kuznetsov. 1911-1944.” 

I love life, I am still young. 

But if there’s a need to 
Sacrifice my life for Motherland, 

Whom I love as my own mother -1 will do it... 

N. I. Kuznetsov 
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As the wife of Nuchem Kohn, former partisan and 
orderly of the legendary Hero of the Soviet Union N. I. 
Kuznetsov, I welcomed the heroes of “The Victorious” squad 
into our home and heard many amazing stories about this 
remarkable man, about whom the former partisans of this 
camp would always reminisce, Kuznetsov’s photo, a gift from 
Leningrad schoolchildren, hung in our house in a place of 
honour. 

It was very painful to receive a letter from the son of 
our former neighbour, saying that monuments to Kuznetsov 
and Medvedev, heroes who fought for the liberation of these 
cities from fascist devils, were removed in both Rovno and 
Lvov. I will not conceal, that when I read that letter here in 
Montreal, I cried. My life is on the decline, and he was and 
still is my favourite hero, from whom we can learn a lot. I 
honour all heroes of the Great Patriotic War, but this hero 
takes a particular place in my heart. During the war I lived in 
Sverdlovsk, worked in a factory located in Vtuzgorodok, near 
the industrial college. I know Uralmash, the giant factory 
where Kuznetsov worked, very well. I can imagine how much 
he lost, sacrificing everything for his beloved Motherland, for 
peace, for the future generations, including my grandchildren. 

I cannot but remember and share with you the truth 
about that man. Nuchem told me a story about a Jewish boy: 

Once Kuznetsov found a Jewish boy in the woods, 
shivering from cold. He had only a note pinned to his shirt: 
“Pinya”, the boy’s name. Apparently his parents left him in 
the woods, when they were being taken to the firing squad, 
hoping that somebody would save him. Kuznetsov took off his 
jacket, put it on the boy, carried him in his arms to the first 
aid post, asked to get him patched up and said: “I will adopt 
him after the war.” Then he sent Pinya on a plane to Moscow 
and asked that he be educated there. The rest of that boy’s 
fate remained unknown to Kohn and other partisans. Kohn 
was on guard and happened to be present at the interrogation 
of a captive German major by Kuznetsov. 
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The German complained that it was against the law 
that his hands were hound. Kuznetsov asked him: “What laws 
are you talking about? Is it legal to kill innocent women, old 
people and children? Is it legal to plunder, burn whole 
villages and their residents?” The German major didn’t 
believe that Kuznetsov was a Russian intelligence officer and 
asked Kohn about it, “It can’t be true! He’s a German 
traitor!” Kohn confirmed: “Kuznetsov is Russian.” 

This is far from everything that I heard. Many 
partisans have written their memories down, I don’t want to 
repeat things. 
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Kuznetsov 


I’m reading the book "Intelligence Agent Nikolai 
Kuznetsov", which N. Kuznetsov’s brother Viktor gave to 
Kohn when he visited Rovno, and Kohn and Filyuk took him 
around the memorial sites of partisan glory. As Nikolai 
Ivanovich’s orderly, Kohn shared his memories with Viktor. 
It’s hard to believe that a village boy, the son of a simple 
peasant from a forgotten, distant Siberian village, Zyryanka, 
in Sverdlovsk Oblast, could become so accomplished in the 
German language by studying on his own that even General 
Koch himself didn’t recognize in him a Russian intelligence 
agent. 

Nika, as he was known in the village, became 
interested in the German language back in school. His 
teacher, Nina Alekseyevna Avtokratova, spoke perfect 
German. She received her education in Switzerland. Nika had 
an exceptional aptitude for languages. At six, Nika learned to 
read and write, and loved to listen to heroic poems, especially 
poems about Susanin. It was a friendly family, and Nika 
helped with the chores, especially during harvest time. He 
didn’t miss a chance to practice with a German war prisoner, 
with a pharmacist from Austria. He didn’t think at the time 
that this interest in the German language would immortalize 
his name. In 1931, in the city of Kudymkar, Nika changed his 
name to Nikolai. He didn’t like the name Nikanor. 

I graduated from the German department of the 
Sverdlovsky College of Foreign Languages and wanted to 
become a translator. I studied with the best teachers of 
German of Vienna and Berlin, I was a straight-A student, but 
you have to be a genius in order to achieve the perfect 
mastery of a foreign language that Kuznetsov did. German 
has many dialects. Kuznetsov hadn’t even been to Germany, 
but in a short time he mastered the dialect of the province of 
the Aryan man he claimed to be, so that even Koch himself, 
who came from the same province, could not recognize in him 
a non-German. 
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In 1936, Nikolai Ivanovich defended his thesis in engineering 
in flawless German and was working in Sverdlovsk at the 
Uralmash factory, where there were German workers. And 
there he spoke with them and perfected his German. He was 
very hardworking. His father encouraged the children to 
work hard, tried to give his children, especially Nika, an 
education. Right before his death, he instructed them: 
“Educate Nika.” The whole family did their best and gave 
Nikolai a chance to graduate from the Sverdlovsk Industrial 
College and become an engineer. 

Moreover, he graduated from the distance learning 
program of the German Department at the College of Foreign 
Languages, and received a diploma. Everything seemed to be 
going very well. Suddenly the war broke out, Germany broke 
the peace treaty with the Soviet Union. The young, handsome, 
happy, talented Kuznetsov - hardworking, with a bright 
future, in love - was preparing to marry, to start a family. He 
really loved life, children, and he sacrificed all of it, 
volunteering to protect his Motherland, you and me, our 
children, grandchildren, for peace on earth, and died before 
turning 33. 



Kusniezov’s Shelter in the Forest of Zuman 
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Colonel D.N. Medvedev’ Shelter at the Lopaten Landmark 



The House of Stepan Goluhovitch, where Kusniezov perished. 



N. Kusniezov’s brother and sister at his grave in Lvov. 
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Soon we will be celebrating Victory Day. Remember 
the Siberian hero, Nikolai Ivanovich Kuznetsov, who gave his 
young life for the Motherland, for the happiness of future 
generations. He is worthy of it. Kuznetsov’s orderly, Nuchem 
Kohn, never forgot him. Kuznetsov’s portrait hung in our 
apartments in Rovno and Montreal until Nuchem Kohn’s 
death. Now his portrait graces the small apartment of the 
widow of Kuznestov’s orderly, Grunia Slutzky-Kohn. The 
memory of him will not fade. 

It reminds us all: “People, be vigilant! Live in peace! 
Protect peace! There is nothing more terrible than war!” 
Until the end of his life, Kohn would reminisce about 
Kuznetsov and share with me many episodes of life in a 
partisan squad. On one occasion, fascist soldiers surrounded 
the special squad and tried to destroy everyone. A traitor gave 
away their location. He didn’t stay in the squad for long. He 
stole state money from one of the partisans, ran off and began 
to cooperate with the Banderites. It was he, who showed the 
fascists the location of the partisan squad. The fighting lasted 
a long time. Many partisans perished in this battle, but so did 
many Germans. As a child, Kohn had friends - little German 
boys. He studied in school with them. “Gustav Miller saved 
me when I was drowning. Peter Kenig was my best comrade. 
Where are they now? Maybe it was they who surrounded our 
partisan squad. How would they act if they saw me here? 
Such thoughts were swirling in my head. 

“In my city there were many Germans. They would 
visit us at home. Mother welcomed them. One German was a 
friend of my father’s. The fascists shot him because he tried to 
save my father.” Lukin and Medvedev did not just decide to 
send Nuchem Kohn to Rovno on a whim. Kohn understood 
German, was an experienced watchmaker. Germans would 
bring looted watches for him to repair and they would talk 
aloud amongst each other. They didn’t know that Kohn 
understood everything and reported important information to 
Kuznetsov, who in turn reported it to Lukin. Before Nuchem, 
another watchmaker worked there. He was not very 
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experienced and didn’t know German. For the leaders of the 
squad, Kohn was a godsend. I was amazed at how deeply all 
names and all events were engraved in his memory. 

In the squad, Nuchem was a mentor to Mikhail 
Kutovoi. He was ten years older than Nuchem, an engineer, 
already married with a son. After the war, Mikhail worked in 
Lvov. Hearing that Nuchem was in Kiev, he asked off work 
and came to see him. Nuchem was also delighted. “Rest a hit. 
I’ll be back soon.” He ran to the market, bought a bottle of 
vodka, and some zakuska to go with it. After the war, the 
black market had a small selection. He poured a glass of 
vodka for his friend and a glass for himself: “A toast to our 
meeting!” Kutovoi looked at Kohn, slapped his face and said: 
“I came to visit a friend and found a drunkard,” then turned 
around and walked away. Kohn followed. “I have no one, 
everyone was killed, I was left alone and started drinking out 
of despair. What do you want?” “I want you to pour out all 
the vodka and never drink again.” “But I paid so much for 
this bottle at the market. Let’s drink this one and I won’t 
drink anymore, I promise.” “No, you will pour just a little bit 
of vodka for yourself and for me, we’ll drink to mark our 
meeting.” And before Nuchem could say anything, Kutovoi 
poured the whole bottle of vodka into the garbage. From then 
on, Kohn didn’t drink anymore. He would only drink a little 
on holidays. Kohn decided not to lose such a friend because of 
vodka. A while later, Kutovoi moved to Kharkov again and 
started working at the same factory as before. We were in 
touch. Mikhail invited us to the wedding of his daughter, who 
was born after the war ended. We congratulated them and 
prepared to go to the wedding. We arranged for our 
neighbours to look after the children. Our friends, Mikhail 
Kutovoi with his wife and son, went to the village to get 
groceries. In the village, everything was cheaper than the city. 
There was an accident, Mikhail and his wife died on the spot, 
their son was severely wounded. He was taken to the hospital 
and saved. Suddenly we heard that there would be no 
wedding, instead of the wedding there would be a funeral. We 
were deeply impacted by the deaths of such close friends. 
Mikhail escaped from captivity. His life, just like Kohn’s, was 
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often in danger. He looked after Kohn as a younger brother, 
so that he wouldn’t take unnecessary risks. Mikhail survived 
the war, was preparing for his daughter’s wedding, and died 
so unexpectedly. You never know what awaits you. He came 
to the unveiling of the monument to Nikolai Ivanovich 
Kuznetsov. He visited us. We hosted him with greatest care, 
begged him to stay, to be our guest for longer, to rest. He was 
always in a rush, really wanted to arrange things well. 
Nuchem couldn’t return to his normal self for a long time 
after this event. Kutovoi was a good person, a good family 
man and a devoted friend. 

On April 23, 2015, Vera Grigoryevna Gribanova 
passed away. She was a person with the kindest heart. She 
was Kohn’s close friend, a combatant in the Great Patriotic 
War, a partisan and orderly of “The Victorious” squad, and 
a participant of the Resistance. In 2009, she was awarded the 
Order of the Class for participating in combat, saving 
persons of Jewish background from German fascists, and 
preserving the memory of Holocaust victims. 

Time flies. February 11, 2016 marked a six-year 
anniversary of the death of my husband, Nuchem Kohn. 
“Let’s go visit his grave, Grunia”, said Boris Petrovich 
Sidnev. “Let’s wait a bit, there’s a lot of snow, we won’t see 
the monument.” “I will find it”, said Boris Petrovich 
confidently. And he really did. With his bare hands, he 
cleared the snow off the monument and helped me come up 
closer to the monument through deep snow. We stood there 
and said a prayer. Boris Petrovich captured that moment, 
took a photo of me by the monument, and I took a photo of 
him. There was not a soul around, just us. 

“You are not forgotten, partisan Nuchem Kohn, 
orderly of the legendary hero Nikolai Ivanovich Kuznetsov. 
Your relatives remember you, and so do your friends.” 
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yUJEJl FEPOM 


Oh 6bin Mo;iofloti,CTpoiiHbiii,KpacnBbiH napeHb, 
c rycTOPi ujeae/iiopoPi wepHbix aonoc. flo soCiHbi 
)KMa B rioBbiue, KOTopyio a 1939 roAy OKKynnpoea- 
na 4)aLiJMCTCKafl repMaHH«. Eapen 6bmM aarHaHbi a 
rerro. Ho HenoKopHbifi HyxeM Koh, paHeHwCi, co- 
psan CO CBoefi OAe>Kflbi xearyio ujecTHKOHeHHyK) 
aaesAy h BMecre c ToaapmAeM 6exaA. Tax oh oxa- 
aaacB a /lypKe. 

HcKycHbiM HacoaoH Macrep, HyxeM Koh cra/i pa- 
60TaTb no cneui/ianbHOCTH - CHanana aa Tapenxy 
cyna h HOH/ier,a noroM.yaHAea.HTO y Hero «30iio- 
Tbie pyKM»,ioHOLue cTa/in n/iaTWTb, 3a6oTqcbo poA- 
Hbix, ocTaauJMxcH 8 noAbCKOM rerro, OH nocroaHHo 
noAAepxcMBan mx nocbi/iKaMM.ocTaBAqq ce6e m 3 3apa6oTaHHbix Asner cawyio Ma- 

nOCTb. 

Ho npoAO/WKaaocb aTO HeAO/tro. 22 moHS 1941 roAa fepMaHHB nanana Ha 
CoBercKHM Coi 03 . HeMLibi BoiuBH B JlyuK. HyxeM Koh opraHMaoaan nepeyio ea- 
peiiCKyw napTMaancKyio rpynny m 3 18 senoaeK m noHTn roA cpaxrancq c sparoM 
B UyMaHCKMx necax. B stom xre rpynne BoeBa/i h ero CTapiiiMfi Spar, Koropbiii 
norM6 BO apeMsi 6oeBoro 3aAaHHfl. 

KorAa MX ocranocb TonbKo rpoe, rpynna Kona npoAO/ixMAa soeaaTb a nap- 
TMsaHCKOM rpynne AnexcaHApa Oamoxa. 3Aec6HyxeM CHoaa 6biB paneH, Ero 
cnac cpanHDK. Euue He enoAHe onpaaMaoiMCb or paHeHne, HyxeM Koh npMcoeAM- 
HMAca K napTMsaHCKOMy oipsAy Ammtpmb MeABeAeea. 

A aaieM oraasKHoro MonoAoro napTMaana nocnaAM c saAaHMeM s PoBHo.rAe 
noA BMAOM nacoBoro Macrepa-noABKa, xaxcAyK) MMHyry pMCxyq xMSHbio, oh roA 
6biA cBflSHbiM AereHAapHoro paaaeAHMxa Hhkoabb KyaHeuoBa. O AesTeAbHOCTM 
HyxeMa Kona a napTMaancKOM ojpflAe mo>kho npoMMiaib b ero KHMre na anrAMM- 
CKOM H3biKe «The voice from the forest* (“f oaoc m 3 Aeca»). 

HyxeM Koh 6biA cxpoMHbiM, scerAa roroabiM noMOHb cbomm ToaapMLuaM no 
6opb6e,AeAMAcq c SoesbiMM ApyabBMM nocAeAHMM.HMxorAa He 3a6biBaA mx. Oh 
npOXCMA CBOK) XM3Hb HeCTHO M AOCTOMHO. flOCAeAHMe I'OAbl OH AOArO 60 AeA,H 0 
HMKorAa He xaAoaaACB Ha cyAfaSy.CTOMKO nepenocMA ace CTpaAaHMa. 

yMMpaa, HyxeM Koh ociaBMA cbom Haxaa: “ByAbre SAMxeAbHbi! He aaBbieaM- 
re ypoKOB XoAOKOCra, noMHMie o norM6iuMX HeBMHHWx xepxBax (jjaujMBMa! 4e- 
A0BeK0HeHaBMcrHMMecxB0,pacM3M - caMaa cxpaujHaa 6oAe3Hb,ox xoropOM rwB- 
Hyr MMAAMOHbl AIOASM BO BCOM MMpe,HeSaSMCMMO OX MX HaAMOHaAbHOCXM M 86- 
poMcnoBeAaHMBo. 

He cxaAO CMeAoro,6AaropoAHoro HeAoeeKa, Haoxoflutero aoMHa-Bopua.aep- 
Horo cbiHa M ropAOCXM eapeMCKoro HapoAa. Aa 6yAex BAarocAoaeHHa ero na- 
MBXb! 

CnacM6o bcbm, kxo npMuieA npoaoAMXb a nocAOAHMM nyxb HyxeMa Kona m 
pasASAMA rop« HaiueM ceMbM. 

rpyHH C/lYMKASI-KOH 
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A Hero Passed Away 


He was a young, slim, handsome young man, with a head 
of thick hlack hair. Before the war he lived in Poland, which 
was occupied by Nazi Germany in 1939. Jews were driven 
into the ghetto. But the headstrong Nuchem Kohn, wounded, 
tore off the yellow six-pointed star from his clothes and 
escaped together with a friend. That is how he found himself 
in Lutsk. 

A skillful watchmaker, Nuchem Kohn began working 
in this field - at first for a bowl of soup and shelter. Later, 
realizing that he has a magic touch, people began to pay the 
young man. Concerned about his relatives who were left in 
the Polish ghetto, he continued to support them, sending 
packages and keeping only the smallest part of the money he 
earned for himself. 

But this did not last long. On June 22, 1941, Germany 
attacked the Soviet Union. Germans entered Lutsk. Nuchem 
Kohn organized the first Jewish partisan squad of eighteen 
people, and fought the enemy in the Tsuman forests for 
almost a year. His older brother, who died on an assignment, 
had fought in the same squad. 

When only three of them were left, Kohn’s group 
continued to fight in the partisan squad of Aleksandr Filyuk. 
There Nuchem was wounded again. He was saved by Filyuk. 
Even before fully recovering from the wound, Nuchem Kohn 
joined the partisan squad of Dmitry Medvedev. 

Later the courageous young partisan was sent on a 
mission to Rovno, where, disguised as a Polish watchmaker, 
risking his life every minute, he worked for a year as an 
orderly of the legendary intelligence agent Nikolai Kuznetsov. 
You can read about Nuchem Kohn’s activity in the partisan 
squad in his English-language book: "The Voice From the 
Forest”. 
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Nuchem Kohn was modest and always ready to help 
his comrades-in-arms. He shared his last possessions with his 
hrothers-in-arms and never forgot them. He lived his life with 
honesty and integrity. In the last years, he was ill for a long 
time, hut he never complained about his fate, stoically 
enduring all suffering. 

On his deathbed, Nuchem Kohn spoke his final words: 
“Be vigilant! Do not forget the lessons of the Holocaust, 
remember the murdered innocent victims of fascism! Hatred 
of mankind, racism - this is the most terrible illness, from 
which millions of people in the whole world die, regardless of 
their nationality and religion.” 

This brave noble man, true warrior, faithful son and 
pride of the Jewish people, is no more. May his memory be 
blessed! 

Thank you to everyone who came to pay their last 
respects to Nuchem Kohn and shared our family’s grief. 

Grunia Slutzky-Kohn 


Dedicated to the First Anniversary 
Of my Husban’s Death 

Not just days but years fly by, 

Such is the law of nature. 

Yesterday the sun smiled upon us, 

Birds chirped, sang songs. 

Today there’s a downpour. 

The sun is gone, God’s grace 
Turned away from me. 

Death came to visit. 

Carried away my husband. 

Deprived grandchildren of their grandfather. 
Cruel, treacherous you are, death! 

Oh my proud falcon! 

For a whole year now you rest in the grave. 
Our community does not forget you. 
Remembers you with a kind word. 
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And it is already spring outside, 

Everything blossoms, sings, smiles. 

Life goes on. 

I often see you in my dreams. 

Young, alive. 

You stand and wait for me. 

I rush to meet you, 

I open the door -you are no longer there... 

I look for you everywhere, I call, I do not find you. 
I wake up -1 feel afraid. 

And tears fall on their own. 

On the pillow, on the bed. 

Can’t be hold them back. 

Before my eyes you stand. 

All the years spent together. 

We shared joy and misfortune, 

I was your faithful companion. 

My soul is so sad, so lonely. 

Come to me, at least in a dream. 

At least in a blink of an eye. 

April 5, 2011 
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Documentary film: 
Kuznetsov’s Orderly 
Montreal 2016 


YOUTUBE, BORIS SIDNEY, 
for which me and my family 
are forever grateful to him. 


Grunia Slutzky-Kohn. 



BeJItTKOMi 


People’s Avengers of the Great Patriotic War 1941-1945 
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To the famed partisan of our squad, an ally in the fight against 
German fascism during the Great Patriotic War, far behind enemy 
lines, to Nuchem Yakubovich Kohn - a keepsake from the author. 
A. Lukin. October 27,1968. Moscow. 



To the comrade-in-arms and ally in the fight against the fascist 
occupants of the Rovno region, to our own Naum Kohn - a 
keepsake from Victor Kochetkov. May 10,1971 
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Dr. Kleshkan (on the left), Lukin, Kohn 
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V. Tsesarsky, the partisan doctor, on the left, Kohn on the 
right. 



First on the right - Vera Gribanova, S. Stekhov. Fourth - 
Valya Dovger, Seredenko, Kohn. 
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Nahum Kohen 

Former partisans of the special squad in Moscow, 1972. 



From the right: L. Vinokurov, A. Mogilner, Kohn, 
December 29,1997. 



Russian Consul General Igor Lebedev awards Kohn with 
the Medal of General Zhukov, May 9, 2000 
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BETEPAH 

IlepeflO MHoii KHHra “BeccMepTHe noaBHiy”, BunymcHHan 
■leuTpajibBiiiM HSAaTeJibCTBOM B 1970 roAy k 25-jieTino Bcjih- 
koA no6eAM. B opeAHCJiOBHH HaaBanu ceMb icaoBeK, koto- 
pbie “0C060 npoBBHjiH cefia b 6opb6e c BparoM b orpHAC 
TlMHTpHH MeABeACBa”, H cpCAH HHX HyxcM Koh. 

BnepBue H ero yBHaea 2 toab Haaafl. TpyAHO 6buio noBe- 
pHTb, BTO 3TOT yxcc hcmojioaoA, HO CTpoAHbiA MyacHHHa c 6e- 
aoA meBejiiopoA (sepHee, ito ocrajiocb ot nee), c AoOpuMH 
rjiaaaMH h HyacTBOM lOMopa, - aro h ecTb tot caMbiA Mctck 
KoBajIbCKHA, KOTOpblA HOBTH TOA 6bU CBflaHbIM y AeTCHAap- 
Horo cosercKoro paaseAHHKa HiocoAaji KyaneiiOBa. 


Before me lies the book Immortality for a Heroic Deed, published by 
the central publishing house in 1970 to mark the 25‘'‘ anniversary of 
the Great Victory. The introduction names seven people who 
“particularly distinguished themselves in the fight against the enemy 
in the squad of Dmitry Medvedev, ” and among them is Nuchem 
Kohn. 

I first met him two years ago. It was difficult to believe that 
this man, already aging but slim, with white hair (or rather, what was 
left of it), kind eyes and a sense of humour, was the very same Metek 
Kovalsky who for almost a year served as an orderly for the 
legendary Soviet intelligence agent Nikolai Kuznetsov. 
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Russian Consul in Montreal, I. Eliseev, congratulates Kohn 
on his award. December 28,1999 




Svetlana, FOyuk’s granddaughter, visiting us. July 2, 2002 


Wishing you good health and long years of life! Sincerely, 
Russian Consul in Montreal I. Eliseev, December 28,1999. 
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» ' * 



Grandchildren’s birthday, August 31, 2000 



Grandfather was already ill and took some rest on 
his daughter's bed. 



Aleksandr and Ulyana Filyuk, 
Lutsk,Ukraine, 1995 
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A memento for the seasoned partisan Naum Yakubovich Kohn 

from 

his partisan comrades-in-arms, the Filyuks. February 26, 
1990, Lutsk. 



JKWiSII I'ARTISAN RKCKIVKS MEDAL 
Russian Consul Valery Erofeev, left, made a special 
trip to the Jewish Eldercare Center for a presentation 
Of a medal fur the 60"* anniversary of V-E Day to Resident 
Nuheni Kohn, a Jewish partisan, who posed as a Polish 
Christian in Rovno, which was a major Cestapo base. 

Next to Nuhem Kohn is his wife Grunia Slutsky-Kohn. 

May 9, 2005, Montreal. 





UK*! 


3)3. Ms ^ 


<I>EilEPAJBHAa 
CJiyaCBA BESOriACHOCTH 
POccHftcKoii ®e;iepa«hh 
(®CB Pocchh) 

I^^ETTPAJEbHIilfi APXUB 

yjt B. JlySftHica, 2 r. Mociia, ]0]000 
/yWMU 10/A-K-2S3ic 


APXHBHA^CnPABKA 

B Marepaajtax L(eHTpajii>Roro apxHsa <tCB Pocchb XMeiOTcx cbcachh)! o tom, 
tto Koh HyxoM ^xy 6 oBHH, ypoHcenen r. mepau (Ulepau) IloAbniH. nposcHsaji b 
r.JIoasL, ' 9 acoBoft Macxcp, c aarycTa 1941 r. no 1 oictaSpa 1944 r. jiBJiwica 
6 oftaoM n^THsaHCKoro oxpw «no 6 eAHTeJiH», aeficTBOBaBmero b foam boShli 
H a BpeMCHHO OKKyiwpoBaHHHX TeppHTopiMX ViqjaHHH H BejiopyccHH noA 
KOMaHAOBaRKeM Fepoa CoBexcKoro Coiosa McABOAeBa ,H.H. 

OcHOBauHe: apxuBUoe 

HaaanBHHK apxHsa 



Copy No.l 


Federal Security Service 
Of the Russian Federation 
(FSB of Russia) 
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Central Archive 


B. Lubyanka St, 2, Moscow, 101000 

19.10.2012 N 10/A-K-2536C 

Confirmation from the Archive 

The Central Archive materials of the FSB of Russia 
contain data confirming that Nuchem Yakubovich Kohn, 
born in the city of Sieradz of Poland, resident of the city of 
Lodz, a watchmaker, from August 1941 till October 1, 1944, 
fought in the partisan squad “The Victorious”, which in 
wartime operated under the leadership of the Hero of the 
Soviet Union D. N. Medvedev in the temporarily occupied 
territories of Ukraine and Belarus. 

Basis: Archival case Number 20631. 

Archive Director Y. A. Trambitsky 
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Victory Day 


Seventy years passed since the day of the Great Victory in 
the Patriotic War. And us, Nuchem Kohn and I, his wife, 
Grunia Slutzky-Kohn, made our contrihution to this Victory. 
N. Kohn was a partisan and scout, orderly of the legendary 
intelligence agent Nikolai Ivanovich Kuznetsov. Until the end 
of his days, he lived on his memories of war, in particular of 
the Hero of the Soviet Union Nikolai Ivanovich Kuznetsov. I 
worked in Siberia and in the Urals, employed in a factory in a 
military workshop. Even young girls did their best - 
Everything for the front! Everything for Victory! It’s a pity 
that N. Kohn didn’t live to see this day. Consul General of the 
Russian Federation, Y. V. Bedzhanyan, congratulated all 
veterans in Montreal on Victory Day in the Great Patriotic 
War, and awarded them with Jubilee Medals of the 70 Years 
of Victory. 



Grunia is getting a medal Sergei Safarov is getting a medal 



Grunia Kohn Ueft Sergei Safarov, Grunia, 

Isaak Rukshin. Violetta is standing in the back. 
Celebrating Victory Day in Violetta's cafe on May 9, 2015. 
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Hero of the Soviet Union Nikolai Ivanovich Kuznetsov. 
The gift to N. Kohn from the Rangers of Boarding School 
No.48 in Leningrad. 

Grunia Slutzky-Kohn (on the left) 

Nuchem Kohn (on the right) and his awards 
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Victory Day 

I have known a hard life 
In those distant terrible years, 

I am sensitive by nature. 

War claimed all relatives, 

I was left all alone. 

I began to write poems. 

They helped me fight against fate. 

Study, achieve something in life. 

What drew you, executioners. 

To spill innocent blood? 

To die and perish in a foreign land. 

Destroy by fire everything in your path? 

What diabolic force 

Made you chase people 

Into their graves alive, and murder. 

Shoot, shoot by day and night! 

You did not fear God, 

Nor trial, nor investigation. 

And your mothers waited for their sons. 

But did not get to see them. 

They, too, learned the pain of loss. 

You were dying, uninvited guests. 

In someone else’s land. 

He who digs the grave for another 
Will fall into it himself. 

Me, too, you deprived me of joy - 
By your vile, dirty hands 
My whole family perished. 

You, executioners, did not live to see Victory Day, 
But I got to see it, I welcomed 
This long-awaited day. 

Burning maiden ’s tears 
Streamed from my eyes. 

Where are you, my dear ones? Where should I go? 
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I have no home, no family! 

I cannot forget you, 

Month of May, a spring day. 

All around flowers blooming. 

And I don’t know where the graves of my dear ones are. 
Where can I go and bow 
Before their ashes and lay down 
Flowers, darkened with burning tears? 

What price have we paid for Victory? 

Rivers of blood were spilled. 

And our mothers and wives weep. 

And children left without fathers. 

This is what you did, war - 

You deprived us of the dearest people in the world. 

Why? What for? 

Who needed it, this war? 

Wake up, people! 

There are no victors in war! 

Victory costs many victims 
And much blood. 

Our dear sons perish. 

Husbands, fathers and grandfathers. 

Let there be peace on all the earth! 

Protect peace, peoples! 

Protect peace! 

VICTORY -you are joy and tears. 

You are a mixture of happiness and grief. 

You are the pain of loss. 

We cannot forget this date - 
May 9,1945! 

Honour and glory to you, Russian soldiers. 

And to everyone who fought for peace! 

May 2014 
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From left: Dr. Ida Gleser, Grunia and Nuchem Kohn, 
Dr. Naum and Mira Freiman, Aron Tuzman 
(wearing sunglasses) 
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The Unforgotten Photograph 


On the very first day of the Great Patriotic War, fascists 
occupied the city of Grodno in Western Belarus, where I was 
born, and immediately murdered 80 most talented and 
educated young Jewish intellectuals. Young people started 
fleeing to the forest. The Germans found out about this, sent 
out troopers and shot all young men and women, the finest 
among Jewish youth. I escaped miraculously, running off on 
foot with a group of young women. I was the youngest among 
them. 

One photograph from pre-war years reminds me of the 
horrors of the first days of war. I treasure it as the apple of 
my eye. I look at it and remember childhood, the modest but 
happy life in the circle of my relatives and dear ones, the 
soulful songs we sang in unison. This photograph was taken 
on the eve of war. I took it with me when I ran away to escape 
the fascists, walked 360 kilometers on foot on the roads of 
war, saw its first victims. This one incident I remembered all 
my life. When I look at this photograph, I always remember 
that young, beautiful woman from Minsk. Her husband was 
drafted into the army immediately. With three kids and an 
old father, she tried to run away from constant bombing, to 
save her children. 

During the journey, her infant fell ill. She was advised 
to take him to the district hospital located not far from the 
road. She left her children, a boy and a girl, with their 
grandfather, and hurried to the hospital. The child died on 
the way. Doctors could not save him, no matter how much she 
begged. This was out of their power. 

At that time, there was a raid. German planes 
descended closer to the ground and shot at the civilians, into 
the crowd of refugees who were walking down the road of 
salvation, further from the frontlines. Russian soldiers 
screamed: “Down!” People didn’t listen, ran into the woods. 
The grandfather and the children couldn’t get to the woods in 
time and were killed. The fascist pilot had no pity for the old 
man or the children. Soldiers quickly cleared the road of 
corpses, those who were killed were buried at once. Enemy 
raids repeated several times a day. The unfortunate woman 
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came running back and, seeing that neither her father nor her 
kids were where they were supposed to be, began asking 
everyone along the road: “Have you seen an old grandfather 
with two grandchildren? A boy and a girl, I left them right 
here and ran off to the hospital. My little son died in my arms. 
Where are my children? Good people, I beg you, tell me 
where they are hiding!” She came up to me as well, and asked 
plaintively: “Dear girl, have you seen a grandfather with two 
grandchildren, my little birds?” - “No, I haven’t.” Nobody 
wanted to tell her the truth. I held back tears, turned around 
several times and saw how this poor mother no longer asked 
questions but screamed with pain, with grief, in a voice not 
her own. It seemed to me that she had lost her mind. And 
now, after almost 75 years, every time I take out this 
photograph, it brings up for me the pain of loss: not only of 
my own family, but of that unknown young woman from 
Minsk, weeping and searching for her little children and her 
old father, the victims of fascism in the first days of the Great 
Patriotic War. (Photo of Grunia Slutzky) 


The Old Fortuneteller 

Gypsies would often come to our city. They stole anything 
they could lay hands on - quickly, deftly, you couldn’t catch 
them. People would close their doors in front of them and not 
let them into the house, but they somehow snuck in anyway 
and pestered you: “Give me some gold. I’ll tell your fortune. 
I’ll tell the whole truth.” They wouldn’t leave you alone until 
they received something. Young girls would often get their 
fortunes told, others stood around and observed. We, 
children, were afraid of the gypsies. We were warned: “If you 
don’t obey, gypsies will come at night and steal you. You’ll 
sleep in the forest, without daddy and mommy, and if you 
don’t obey them, they’ll whip you with a belt.” Children 
would fall asleep in fear. Mom did not get involved with them, 
otherwise something would always suddenly disappear from 
the house, but mom had known this particular old gypsy for 
many years. She showed up at our door once a year. Mom 
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would feed her, give her something for the road. She did not 
steal from us. 

Usually mom didn’t allow me to listen to their 
conversation. This time I walked into the kitchen unnoticed, 
and the fortuneteller saw me. “You grew up so much in a 
year, you are all grown up. Show me your hand, my heauty.” 
Mom had no time to object. I quickly extended my hand to 
her in jest. 

The old gypsy looked closely at my hand and told my 
fortune to me. “Oh, sweetheart, misfortune awaits you, there 
will he war. You will live through a lot. You will remain an 
orphan, alone. You will he attractive, a heauty. Be on your 
guard against the Queen of Spades, she is preparing a bayonet 
to pierce your heart with. Avoid her. She has great envy 
towards you. You are a trusting girl, you are young. The 
Queen of Spades is angry and vengeful. Cards tell me 
everything, I see everything.” 

“Enough!” - said Mom. I got frightened and ran away. 
The fortune-teller shook her head and went off. I did not 
believe the fortuneteller. I showed the fortuneteller my hand 
in jest, and she predicted my destiny. Who bestowed such 
power of foresight on the old gypsy woman, it’s hard to say. 
Mom hugged me, held me to her breast, kissed me. She 
couldn’t imagine that I, her beloved daughter, would so soon 
be left an orphan. 


Kind Souls 

Fifteen years after I left Sverdlovsk, I went to the Urals 
once again, with my youngest daughter of seven, to visit an 
old compatriot. Wolf Ilyich Shuv with his wife, whom I met 
by chance in 1947. Their only son volunteered to go to the 
front and perished near Kiev in 1944, at the age of twenty- 
two. They grew attached to me as one of their own, and I grew 
attached to them. Their pain was great, and so was mine. I 
had just gotten back from Grodno where my whole family 
had perished, couldn’t collect myself, did not want to socialize 
with anyone. Local girls invited me over, I would reject 
invitations, didn’t want to go. I mourned my relatives in 
solitude, couldn’t accept the grief that befell me. 
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During the most difficult time of my life, God sent me a 
gift that I did not expect at all. “Grunia, someone is looking 
for you and waiting in the hallway,” I went out into the 
hallway to see who was looking for me. A woman I didn’t 
know, no longer young hut still beautiful, came up to me and 
asked: “Are you Grunia Slutzky?” “Yes,” “I’ve been waiting 
for you for a long time,” “You are mistaken, I don’t know 
you,” “We heard about you. My husband is originally from 
Grodno, he wants to meet you. When could you come visit us? 
Maybe today?” “I can’t today,” “Are you busy? Then I will 
come pick you up next Saturday. You will sleep at our place 
and come back to the dorm on Sunday,” I still didn’t want to 
see anyone. The following Saturday, I left the lecture hall and 
Sofia Petrovna was already waiting for me. We rode the tram 
in silence for over an hour. We arrived at a vacant lot, there 
were only three houses, “We live in the second house, we 
recently got an apartment. They’ll be building more houses 
here,” Sofia Petrovna opened the doors of the apartment: 
“Come in, be our guest. Wolf Ilyich will return from work 
soon, then we’ll dine together,” Everything in the house was 
very modest and simple, but very tidy. A big portrait hung on 
the wall. “This is our son Boris. He died. He was only twenty- 
two. You could have been his bride,” 

She began crying, and I couldn’t hold back tears 
either. At that moment, my compatriot Wolf Ilyich came back 
from work. He was the head economist at the Novotrubny 
Factory, which employed over 10,000 people. Near the 
Novotrubny Factory they built the giant factory Uralmash, 
where Nikolai Ivanovich Kuznetsov worked in his day. 

“Sonechka, how are you welcoming the guest? Put 
something out on the table, then we’ll have the energy to 
talk,” At that time, the card system was still in place, it was 
very difficult to get produce. Sofia Petrovna served vegetable 
soup. To a poor student this was luxury. I couldn’t eat, 
everything got stuck in my throat. Everything seemed like a 
dream. I was no longer used to the comfort of home. After 
supper, my countryman hugged me: “Feel at home. You are 
from Grodno, one of our own. Maybe you knew my brother 
Shuv?” “Yes, his son was a year older than me,” “Sonechka, 
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she knew my brother!” He was delighted. I had no good news 
to tell them. Their relatives died, just like mine. 

Wolf Ilyich became a refugee back in World War I. 
Fate took him to the Urals, but he hadn’t forgotten Grodno, 
remembered every street and every lane. “Do you remember 
the Jewish song about bulbaV It was the anthem of the poor. 
Every day we eat bulba (potatoes), on Saturday a bulba kugel, 
a sort of casserole, on Sunday it’s bulba again. He tried to 
lighten up the atmosphere. I was still lost in my thoughts, far, 
far away from reality. “I will sing to you the song of my times. 
A poor widow sang this song to her son in the crib: ’You will 
grow up and be rich, my son.’ But her wish did not come true 
- the son grew up and stayed a poor man. He, his wife and his 
children walked around in rags, always hungry. Even on 
Saturday after prayer, they could not afford a little wine for 
’rchaim‘, as the custom demands, but drank cold well water 
from a broken, useless piece of scrap.” Wolf Ilyich sang with 
feeling, he had no voice. “How do you like my voice?” For the 
first time in many long years I smiled. “Now let’s hear how 
you sing.” 

Late that night they made the bed for me, heated up water to 
wash. To a poor student at the time, this was extraordinary. 
We would stand in line for hours in order to wash in a city 
bathhouse. This is how our friendship started. Sofia Petrovna 
was an intellectual woman, she collected issues of 
Literaturnaya Gazeta for me and clipped interesting articles 
from other newspapers. When I visited them, she made me 
read all of it: “You must know what is happening in the 
world.” 

A few years later I married Kohn, a former partisan. I 
did not know at the time that he was the orderly of N. I. 
Kuznetsov. He said little about himself. We got married. As 
we left the courthouse, my husband said to me: “We just got 
married, we need to celebrate it.” I didn’t have a wedding 
dress but a plain cotton dress, and he had plain trousers and a 
plain shirt. Out in the street a woman was selling beer, 
straight out of a barrel. It was a hot summer day, August 3, 
1950. “A glass for me and a cup for my wife! Mazel Tov! 
Congratulations!” Nuchem wanted to pay for the beer, but 
someone had quickly and deftly stolen the money from his 
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pocket. That was not uncommon in the Urals. I had to pay for 
it out of my stipend. 

In Sverdlovsk there were several other families from 
Grodno who moved there during the First World War. 
Among them were the relatives of Wolf Ilyich, Dr. Soson with 
his wife who was a dentist, also from Grodno. They invited us 
over for dinner the following day. Their youngest son died 
during the war, the eldest son came hack and lived with them. 
Kohn and he immediately found common ground. They were 
better off than Wolf Ilyich and gave me a wedding present - a 
pillow and hedsheets. That’s our Grodno folk, they are like 
family. I left the Urals a rich hride. A down pillow cost a 
fortune at the time. 

Wolf Ilyich and Sofia Petrovna didn’t want me to leave 
the Urals. “You have so much promise, you can get your 
graduate degree here, and I will get your husband a job at our 
factory. Rovno is a tiny town, what are you going to do there? 

But Kohn didn’t like the Urals, he decided to return to 
Rovno and left immediately after our “honeymoon.” For the 
longest time our children didn’t know that Wolf Ilyich and 
Sofia Petrovna were not their real grandparents. From the 
Urals, children received presents on birthdays and holidays. 
From Rovno, I sent grandfather and grandmother packages 
of ten kilos of juicy Antonovka apples. I chose solid ones, one 
by one. A package was in transit for two to three weeks. I 
wrapped each apple separately in a piece of paper. [I sent] 
other presents on holidays, and not only on holidays. At the 
pharmacy, I would get them imported medication that wasn’t 
available in the Urals: anything they asked for. Wolf Ilyich 
died in 1971. He still received my present for the winter - a 
warm wool scarf, warm mittens, other trinkets and a bottle of 
good cognac for New Year. Sofia Petrovna died five years 
before him. 

Before leaving for Canada, I went to Sverdlovsk with 
my eldest daughter to say goodbye to my compatriots, pay 
them my last respects. I visited their graves with my daughter, 
took a spade and cleaned up the grave of Wolf Ilyich. I got the 
management of the factory where he had worked his whole 
life to agree to set up a gravestone for him. I said goodbye to 
their kind souls. I asked a friend from my student years to 
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look after their graves, sent her all my financial bonds as a 
gift and sent her a package of clothes from Canada. She asked 
me not to send clothes anymore, fashion was different there. 
From Rovno, I sent my friend a package with winter flowers: 
you don’t have to dig them up every year, they grow on their 
own in the spring and blossom. I also asked her to plant some 
on the graves of her parents, also from Belarus, refugees of 
World War II, like me. She and I are still in contact. She is a 
couple of years older than me, she can’t see well, her daughter 
writes letters for her, they live together. I maintained contact 
with the Urals. As a farewell gift, Sofia Petrovna gave me a 
photo of her son and asked: “If you bear a son, call him Boris, 
to honour our perished son.” I promised her that. I gave birth 
to two girls. I treasure the photo of Sofia Petrovna and Wolf 
Ilyich’s son. It stood in a place of honour in our house in 
Rovno. I brought this photo here, to Montreal. And here this 
photograph stands in my house among my deceased relatives, 
in a place of honour. Their memories and shared grief united 
us. 


Dedicated to My Husband 

On February 11, 2010, 
you passed away. 

You died in my arms 
And I wept aloud, 

My daughter came running, grandchildren 
Flew in from America, 

Sat down next to me - they loved their grandfather. 
And something snapped in me - 
You passed away. 

For ten years I visited you in the hospital. 

Fed you, drove you around, 

I accepted my fate. 
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You were gravely ill 

But still alive, you talked 

To me. On the last night 

You ate well, the doctor said to me: 

It is marvelous. 

How your husband fights for life! 

And in the morning, you were no more - 
I have no one left to feed and no one left 
To visit. And I felt lonely and sorrowful. 

On the following day 
You were buried, so quickly, 

I could barely stand on my feet. 

Many people were there. 

The news of your death 
Spread quickly. 

Veterans paid their last respects. 

Honouring the hero 
On his last fourney. 

And our faithful friend Vlasta, 

Who was sick, came with her cane. 

And brought her grandchildren. 

And her son came to bid farewell to the hero. 

Six years flew by so fast. 

Friends did not forget the path to your grave. 

And, following the custom, they put 
rocks on your gravestone. Good people. 

They remember the hero, they don’t forget. 

They write poems about you. Boris Petrovich Sidnev 
made a film about you, to let everyone know 
who was the people ’s Avenger - the scout Metek - 
Nuchem Kohn. 
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Dedicated to My Husband, 
Nuchem Kohn 


It’s spring again, 

Snow melts slowly, 

The sun brings light but no warmth. 

Winter does not want to retreat. 

Trees haven’t yet put on 
Their spring finery. 

They grieve together with us: 

“A hero passed away!” 

The Tsuman forest remembers the hero: 
“Oh yes! We remember, we don’t forget. ” 
And the grass remembers: 

“Day and night I embraced and caressed 
The wounded partisan. ” 

A bird is building a nest. 

Brightly sings a song about the hero. 

Which touches the soul. 

Only the ravens croak. 

Making noise. 

Bearing sad news. 

“Why do you make noise? Go away! 

I do not like your racket. ” 

The hero loved spring... 

The snow will melt, and the grass will raise 
Its head from the earth 
And will greet the hero: 

“Good day! 

You loved young grass. 

And the smell of greenery. 

And we treasured you. 

Protected you from the fearsome enemy. 
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When you were wounded 
And couldn’t move, 

You lay down in the grass under a tree, 

I wept, God is my witness. ” 

In the morning, the dew shed tears. 

The bee fell quiet, silence all around. 

We send the hero on his last journey. 

The veterans salute him standing. 

The grave is dug and already awaits. 
Farewell, hero! 

You fought courageously for freedom. 

For your people, for the righteous cause - 
For peace and happiness on Earth. 

You will not die, you will live for centuries 
In people’s memory. 

And we will remember you, 

And write songs about you, 

And children will sing these songs. 

And grandchildren, 

Your glory will not fade. 

People do not forget 
Such heroes as you... 



Grunia and Nuchem Kohn at Home 
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In Loving Memory of Grunia Husband 
Nuchem Yakubovich Kohn 


On the memorable Victory Day! 

He was a brave partisan, 

Went out for patrols many times, 
According to the predetermined plan. 

He reported the enemy’s secrets. 

Hard is a partisan’s path - 
The path of a scout is harder. 

When in war-torn Europe 
A Jew goes out on patrol. 

Shoulder to shoulder with Kuznetsov, 

On reconnaissance, knowing no barriers. 
He was preparing graves for the enemies. 
The country’s unforgettable soldier. 

Many were welcomed as heroes. 

But as fate would have it. 

Not everyone became a hero 
In the common struggle. 

You ’ll hear, you ’ll know, you ’ll see - 
His wife, Grunia, is a poet. 

Who writes in Yiddish 
Poems of the glorious days. 

All of this is in the past. 

He deserves to be remembered. 

So that people remember day and night 
Who is Nuchem Yakubovich Kohn!!! 

Aleksandr Lyubman 
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Magical Lake 


There is a small artificial magical lake in a quiet area of 
Montreal. The water there is so clear, transparent, you can 
see yourself as in a mirror. The waves in this lake caress you 
gently, embrace you, you feel as though you’re in paradise. 
There, parts of different old watches rest, surrounding you so 
sweetly, reminding everyone: We served our lifetime. You, the 
young generation, came up with new watches. Old watch 
parts are no longer needed. The mechanism has changed. 

The master was sorry to throw us out, he gathered us 
and spoke these words: “All your life you served me and fed 
me. I cannot throw you out, my heart does not allow me. I will 
send you to your rest. I created a magical lake. It’s not large, 
you will he comfortable and warm there.” He placed different 
watch parts there, taught them to swim, and there they now 
enjoy themselves. The master watches them in secret and 
rejoices. He tells no one about the creation of the magical 
wonder-lake, keeps silent, doesn’t allow anyone to disturb 
their peace. What bliss to swim in the magical lake, to observe 
quietly one’s own created wonder. 

All old watch parts - arrows, pendulums - regained 
their youth. And pieces of glass shine like precious stones. So 
the master admires his creation. Even in advanced age, he 
managed to create a wonder. “Learn from me, young ones! I 
am ready to share my experience with you. You will not see 
such a wonder anywhere, even in dreams. Imagination, my 
dears, imagination and patience. God endowed me with 
talent. I am hardworking, I love creating something new, 
where old creations come to life, surprise us and do not die. 
Life goes on.” 

I will reveal to you the secret of who created this 
miracle out of old, useless spare watch parts, and suddenly 
showed his creation to me over the Internet. I was touched 
deeply. How much labour and imagination did Boris 
Petrovich Sidnev put into the creation of a masterpiece, how 
much time this modest, amiable man dedicated to creating 
such a fantastical wonder-lake. 

P.S. How did Boris Petrovich acquire these parts? 
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After the death of my husband N. Kohn, I felt sorry 
about throwing out the outmoded spare parts for the watch 
that Kohn sometimes used when he had already retired. He 
was a master of his trade. 

Back in 1942, in D. N. Medvedev’s partisan squad, 
Kohn repaired the engraved watch which had belonged to an 
Aryan German and which was needed by the legendary 
intelligence agent N. I. Kuznetsov. Without this watch, 
Kuznetsov could not operate, could not prove that he is 
Aryan. Nobody in the city could fix them. At first Kohn 
refused, but Dmitry Nikolayevich Medvedev asked him in this 
way: “Think about it, I am not rushing you, however much 
time you might need.” 

“I’ll try”, replied Kohn and took up the work. Using a 
simple file, without instruments, he made a new pendulum, 
labouring over it all week. At first it didn’t work, but Kohn 
kept working, until finally, the arrows moved. Kohn cried out 
with joy: “It’s ticking!” At the time he didn’t know Russian 
yet. Dmitry Nikolayevich hugged him and praised him. 
Nikolai Ivanovich Kuznetsov was also delighted. I 
remembered this episode, inspired by the moving arrows and 
glass shards in a magical lake created by the hands of Boris 
Petrovich Sidnev, from the parts I gave him in memory of 
Kohn, thinking he might use them. And Boris Petrovich 
created such a wonder. Patience and labour create 
masterpieces. 



The magical lake 
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War Veteran Sergei Safarov Is No More 


Every year veterans of war would celebrate Victory Day in 
the cafe of Sergei Safarov’s daughter, Violetta, It’s a big job, 
preparing the holiday meal for all veterans and guests. 
Violetta tried to make this day special and pleasant for her 
father. She is a very devoted daughter, an excellent 
housekeeper, and she welcomed us veterans like family. Last 
year Sergei was already very ill, couldn’t walk, saw badly. But 
on Victory Day he sat on the porch of Violetta’s cafe, as 
always, and welcomed war veterans and guests. 

Sergei Safarov was a very hardworking and talented 
person; an amateur artist, he created paintings that not every 
artist could. Some years ago, Sergei made copies of several of 
his paintings and gave them away on Victory Day to war 
veterans he knew, pointing out where they could get good, 
inexpensive frames. He wanted to give me a big framed 
painting, but I declined, “Leave it to your relatives as a 
memento,” In advanced age, he bought a piano and played by 
ear. Sergei loved music and knew it well. He often played for 
me over the phone and asked: “Can you hear?” “I can hear, 
but it’s already late, you will wake up the neighbours,” “No 
problem, let them listen too, they’ll sleep better for it”, Sergei 
joked. At 90, his friend Misha, a war veteran, gave Sergei an 
accordion. Sergei started playing the accordion as well. He 
had such willpower! He received diplomas and Victory Day 
greetings from Putin, Harper, Kuchma and other state 
leaders. 

Lately Sergei began to complain to me: “I cannot walk, 
my legs are hurting, I see badly, and my flowers already 
blossomed on the balcony, the prettiest in the whole building. 
Come look at them, I will pay for the taxi.” “And you say that 
you can’t see,” “And how good they smell! Come over and see 
for yourself,” He loved beauty and admired it. 
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Sergei prepared his own food, knew all prices for 
groceries, where you can get what for a reduced price. He 
would call me immediately: “Go get strawberries, they are 
very cheap today,” Sergei’s memory was perfect. He 
remembered the details of every battle during the war, often 
talked to me on the phone about everything for hours, until I 
would say: “It’s late already, Sergei, we’ll continue 
tomorrow.” Sergei would wish me good night, “Bonne Nuit;” 
sometimes he added German, knowing that I used to be a 
German language teacher. 

So we used to talk until eleven or twelve at night. He 
was a welcoming and generous person. He was good at 
everything he took up. He did everything with love. He loved 
spending time in the garden and gathered an abundant 
harvest. You could learn much from him. And during the war 
he showed himself worthy, was severely wounded. Twenty- 
four military awards bear witness to that. We stayed friends 
till the end. We will all miss him very much. 
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Victory Day at Violetta’s Cafe. 
May 10,2013 



Sergei Safarov, on the left - Misha, on the right - 
Grunia, Sergei Safarov’s friends. 

P.S. Sergei Safarov passed away on February 20, 2016. 
On March 1, he would have turned 95. 


The Wedding Dress 

In an English-language newspaper I read an article about 
the wedding dress of Lilly Friedman at the Bergen-Belsen 
displaced persons camp in 1946. Her groom, a tall young 
man of twenty-one, who, like her, had survived the death 
camps, worked at the time in the food distribution centre, and 
traded a former German pilot two pounds of coffee and 
several cigarette packs for a useless parachute, all because his 
bride Lilly wanted so much to have a wedding dress. Out of 
this parachute, the seamstress sewed a long dress with sleeves 
and a round collar for Lilly, and from the scraps a wedding 
shirt for the groom. This dress is now located in the Bergen- 
Belsen museum. Many young brides who had survived the 
death camps wore Lilly’s dress to their weddings after the 
war. They were also staying in the displaced persons camp. I 
was touched by this story, happy for Lilly, for the girls who 
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survived and also got to wear this dress on their wedding day, 
and I remembered my own wedding. 

I got married in the Soviet Union, in Sverdlovsk, in the 
Urals, on August 3, 1950, and I didn’t even dream of a 
wedding dress. It was a difficult post-war time. I had just 
graduated from college and still lived in the dormitory. No 
money, no parents, no relatives - everyone had died. Where 
could I, a poor girl, get a wedding dress? I didn’t even dream 
of it. The groom had no wedding suit either, just trousers and 
a shirt. What’s more, on the way from Moscow to Sverdlovsk 
he nodded off, and all his money got stolen from his pocket. 
He came with empty hands. There was only my stipend for 
the whole wedding celebration. Nuchem stayed with my 
acquaintances. Boys were not allowed to come into the dorm, 
and definitely not to sleep in girls’ rooms. We went to the 
marriage registration office, they gave us a paper with a 
stamp confirming that we are married, and - goodbye, who’s 
next? My compatriot’s wife prepared a modest dinner for us 
and invited a young couple with whom they shared an 
apartment for a cup of tea. They brought us a gift - two cups 
and two saucers. I treasured this souvenir all these years and 
took it with me to Canada, but one cup and a saucer broke in 
the luggage. In Canada, Rabbi Sirota organized a wedding for 
the elderly from the former Soviet Union. I didn’t go to this 
wedding. There was a lot of noise. I don’t like noise, and I 
asked the President of the Anshei Ozeroff Synagogue, Meyer 
Kobritz, whether it was possible to have a ceremony following 
the Jewish custom and with only two witnesses, quietly. We 
are no longer young, we already have grandchildren. I didn’t 
want to have anyone else at this ceremony. 

October 25,1998 was a wonderful evening. There were 
many stars in the sky, the two of us went to a synagogue, did 
not breathe a word to anyone. We were already expected 
there. “Look, Nuchem, how many stars there are in the sky, 
they accompany us and will be our witnesses.” I bought a 
bottle of Kosher wine and a cake, we needed to thank the 
witnesses, after all. But President Hel’s wife prepared a good 
dinner for us. The president and his wife congratulated us 
after the ceremony, invited us to their house, and we dined 
together. 
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Forty years after I got married in Sverdlovsk, I got 
married a second time. This time I didn’t have a wedding 
dress either, unlike Lilly. We were happy with a ceremony 
following the Jewish custom, according to which our parents 
were married, our grandmothers and grandfathers, our 
ancestors, but without any noise. 


Mayakovsky’s Flowers 

As students, we knew everything about Vladimir 
Mayakovsky’s love for Lilya Brik, But about his love for the 
Russian emigre Tatyana Yakovleva in Paris, I learned in 
Montreal. Mayakovsky didn’t suceed. She was not moved by 
his devotion or by his fame. He frightened her with his 
uncontrollable passion. She did not appreciate the rude Soviet 
poet, she was an aristocrat, brought up on the oeuvres of 
Pushkin and Tyutchev. And nevertheless, Mayakovsky took 
the whole honorarium from his Paris performances and put it 
in a bank, in the account of a famous Parisian flower firm, 
under the condition that several times a week they would 
deliver a bouquet of the most beautiful and unusual flowers to 
Tatyana Yakovleva. Mayakovsky passed away in 1930, but 
the flower deliveries continued. During the Second World 
War, these flowers saved Tatyana Yakovleva’s life under the 
German occupation of Paris. She sold them on the boulevard. 
Even after the war, for many years they delivered flowers 
“from Mayakovsky” to the elderly Tatyana Yakovleva, 
already grey-haired. Not every man could be so generous, 
especially since she rejected him and didn’t follow him to 
Moscow. Love knows no boundaries. 

I remembered a devoted friend from my student years 
who was in love with me and whom I rejected. His 
unconditional love continued all his life. He did not hide his 
feelings. His whole family knew about it: mother, sister, the 
sister’s son. My husband also knew about my admirer. He 
would send me and my family greetings on every holiday and 
on my birthday. Before my marriage, in Sverdlovsk, I would 
often get flowers from him - not as expensive as the ones 
Tatyana Yakovleva received in Paris, but beautiful, simple 
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Ural flowers, full of love. He delivered the flowers himself, 
with a besotted smile, and all the students in the dorm looked 
at us and smiled. They often reminded me: “Your admirer is 
already waiting for you with flowers.” Where he got these 
flowers, 1 don’t know. The concierge didn’t allow hoys into 
the dorms, that was the law after the war. He stood outside in 
any weather and waited. 

Sasha graduated from college before I did and wanted 
to marry immediately, so that I would go with him to his 
assigned location. I didn’t agree, I wanted to graduate from 
college and receive a diploma first, then get married. He left 
on his own and lived on the modest salary of a Soviet 
engineer. My admirer did not receive a big honorarium like 
Mayakovsky, nevertheless I often received flowers from him. 

Our paths diverged. For many years 1 didn’t see him, 
but he was in contact with a friend of mine and found out all 
my news from her. He was interested in everything. Hearing 
that my first book was ready for publication, he sent me a 
cheque from his modest salary. I thanked him, but I returned 
that cheque to him. Apart from flowers, I never accepted any 
presents from him and did not want to be indebted to any of 
my admirers. I sent the book to his sister, she had asked for it. 
In Sasha’s family I was known not as “Sasha’s friend” but as 
“Sasha’s fiancee.” They did not hold it against me, they 
understood -1 wanted to finish college, receive a diploma, and 
only then start sorting out my personal life, since I was left 
alone after the war and had no one to rely on. In the Soviet 
Union it was impossible to survive on one salary. Sasha should 
not have pressured me so much, shouldn’t have rushed me, he 
could have waited. 

We didn’t see each other for over twenty-five years. 
Much has changed during these years. My friend left for 
Israel, Sasha’s family and he himself also went to Israel. 
Sasha lived alone in Tel-Aviv, worked as an engineer. My 
husband and I came from Canada for our youngest 
daughter’s wedding and were staying with my husband’s 
compatriot in Givatayim, near Tel-Aviv. Our daughter lived 
in a dorm in Jerusalem, and her wedding occurred in 
Jerusalem two days before Christmas. Sasha congratulated 
us. Hearing that my husband fell ill, he drove to Netanya late 
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at night to get medicine from his sister. Sasha’s sister was a 
doctor. Late at night, he brought medicine for Nuchem. Sasha 
gave a beautiful wedding gift to my daughter, congratulated 
her and said: “I am proud that I have been a friend of your 
mother’s. You could have been my daughter, but it’s not 
meant to be.” My daughter smiled. When he left, she said to 
me: “Mom, he is still in love with you.” “We just stayed 
friends.” 

Sasha died in 2013. For a long time, Sasha’s sister 
didn’t tell me that Sasha passed away. For the last few years 
he lived with her. I found out about it two years later, by 
chance. In memory of him, his sister and her son keep in 
touch with me, send holiday wishes. When I was in the 
hospital, his sister’s son called me. “Mom is worried, called 
several times, nobody picks up.” Anything can happen in 
life... 


Doctor and Professor Henrich Gleser 

On March 15, 1997, unexpectedly for us all, doctor and 
professor Henrich Gleser passed away. It’s hard to believe 
that twenty years already passed by. We were friends, 
understood each other without words, saw each other often. 
On the day before his death, he called me and told me about 
his plans. He was rushing to finish his eighteenth book and 
send it to Moscow for publication. I wished him success. And 
then the life of an extraordinary person, a scholar, an 
exceptional family man and a friend of our family, was cut 
short. He stood out among the Russian immigrants from the 
first day of his arrival in Canada. Tall, slim, with thick black 
and silvery hair, always neatly and tastefully dressed. 

Henrich Abramovich was born in August 1925, in 
Kirovograd, Ukraine. Henrich’s father was an engineer from 
Grodno. He was proud of his father and often said: “I am a 
Litvak.” Hearing that I was also born in Grodno, he was 
enthusiastic. We talked often, called each other, met once a 
week in the Centre for Russian-Speaking Jews, where Israel 
Sirota told us about Jewish holidays, Jewish customs, and I 
translated the news of the week from different sources into 
Russian. We often met at our house. Henrich Abramovich 
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was interested in everything, wanted to know everything. At 
every lecture, he took notes, wrote things down, asked 
questions. He often supplemented my information with 
medical news. He was a modest, honest, kind-hearted man, 
very hard-working. From the age of sixteen, he began his 
working life as a humhle construction worker. At the 
beginning of the war, Henrich found himself in Uzbekistan 
with his mother and younger brother. He finished grade 
school there and at seventeen joined the army as a volunteer. 
At first he was a soldier, then a paramedic of his battalion, 
with which he walked through all of Poland and reached the 
Oder. Once there, he was severely wounded, had a concussion 
and received a personal pension at the age of twenty. For his 
heroic feats, he was awarded the Order of the Red Star, the 
Order of the Patriotic War of the 1*‘ class, and many medals. 

In 1945 Henrich married a childhood friend, with 
whom he lived on the same street, studied in the same school 
and the same class. Together they got into the Odessa Medical 
College and graduated from it in 1950. 

After graduation, the young doctor Henrich 
Abramovich worked in the countryside, together with his 
wife. Henrich carried out the responsibilities of the Head of 
the District Health Department. In those times, it was difficult 
to live and work in the countryside, especially with a small 
child. Henrich and his wife worked in the village district 
hospital for three years and didn’t complain, he and his wife 
bravely endured all the difficulties. 

Later Henrich defended his candidate’s dissertation on 
the role of functional vascular disorders in IHD under the 
supervision of Professor P. E. Lukomsky. Dr. Gleser was a 
research fellow in the Institute of Therapy (Cardiology) of the 
Academy of Medical Sciences of the USSR, and from 1978, 
the head of the Laboratory of Pharmaceutical Nephrology of 
the Research Institute for the Biological Testing of Chemical 
Compounds of the Ministry of Health care. 

In 1964, under the supervision of A. L. Myasnikov, he 
defended his doctoral dissertation on hemodynamic 
disturbances in various forms of arterial hypertension. H. A. 
Gleser’s later research was dedicated to studying the blood 
circulation in healthy people of different gender, age, degree 
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of physical training, under the influence of high temperatures 
in the environment, physical activity, upright position, 
pregnancy. Henrich Abramovich Gleser demonstrated the 
possibility of using weighted samples to diagnose kidney 
functioning in healthy people, athletes, in cases of various 
pathologies and under the influence of medication. He was the 
first in the Soviet Union to develop and implement treatment 
methods for severe kidney damage using peritoneal and 
intestinal dialysis, the drainage of a thoracic duct. 

Twenty dissertations were defended under the 
supervision of H. A. Gleser. He published over 250 works, 
including 18 books. His reference books on pharmacotherapy 
of cardiovascular diseases were positively evaluated by 
doctors. 

Henrich Abramovich Gleser attached great value to 
popularizing the achievements of medical science. He 
published a series of brochures on the prevention and 
treatment of diseases of the cardiovascular system and 
kidneys. He was a member of the English-language Medical 
Research Society and was published in the Cardiology 
Journal. 

For several years, H. A. Gleser worked in Congo with 
an international delegation of doctors who aided in the 
restoration of healthcare in the Congo in the time of Patrice 
Lumumba. He was Lumumba’s private doctor, and later met 
with Lumumba’s family in Moscow several times. Among 
Gleser’s patients were Aleksandr Petrovich Aleksandrov, 
Sidorenko, the Minister of Geology, Khruschev’s son-in-law. 
Henrich Abramovich corresponded with Khruschev’s son. 
Professor Sergei Khruschev, and many others. But most 
important, as his grandson Slavik emphasizes, was the human 
quality of Henrich Abramovich, which is not something many 
scientists can incorporate. He remained the head of his family 
until the last days of his life. “I spent every weekend with 
Grandfather. This gave me a lot, a lot of practical medical 
knowledge before I entered the medical college. Grandfather 
took me with him to see patients, explained things, instilled in 
me an interest not only towards medicine.” 
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Henrich Abramovich collected stamps, coins, Valday 
bells. He loved art, visited art exhibits and here, in Montreal, 
spent whole days in the McGill library, in the Jewish Public 
Library and other city libraries. He published his articles on 
medical subjects in Vesti, Novoe Russkoe Slovo and other 
newspapers. Upon his grandson’s arrival from Moscow, he 
involved Slavik in his research. Together they published a 
whole series of interesting articles. Henrich Abramovich also 
gave much attention to his younger grandson, Timochka, as 
his grandparents tenderly called him. Dr. Gleser also gave 
talks on the radio (on a Russian program), shared his 
knowledge, gave advice to all who turned to him. 

Henrich Abramovich also appreciated my poetry. He 
always asked to read “something new“, was a connoisseur of 
poetry and literature in general. “It’s a pity that not many 
people understand your poetry, don’t know the Jewish 
language. Send the poems to Moscow, there will be people 
who will want to translate them into Russian. Create a line- 
by-line translation.” Dr. Gleser cared not only for his own 
family, but for the members of his friends’ families. I received 
a lot of useful advice from Henrich Abramovich. He will be 
missed not only by his wife, his daughters and grandchildren, 
but also by his friends, and by me in particular. 


The Call of the Lake 

In 1965, the poet Andrei Voznesensky did a reading of his 
poems in one of the garrisons of the Ivano-Frankivsk Oblast. 
After the performance, he was invited to go fishing by the 
event’s organizer. Once there, one of the people present told 
the story that this lake hadn’t been there before, but instead 
there used to be a large deep ravine. In 1942, German fascists, 
with the help of local volunteers, drove the Jews from the 
ghetto into the ravine and shot them all. To hide the evidence 
of their crime, the Germans flooded the ravine with water. 
“And the fish are so plentiful here!” 

Shaken by this story, the poet Voznesensky wrote a 
poem entitled “The Call of the Lake”, which he published in 
the county war-themed newspaper. Several years later. 
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Voznesensky published the poem “The Ditch” - a curse for 
the villains who dug a ditch near Simferopol, where 12,000 
Jews were shot, and used pliers to extract gold teeth and 
crowns from the corpses. In Rovno and Rovno Oblast this 
happened after the war as well. 

One hundred thousand Lithuanian Jews, refugees 
from Poland and other cities, perished in Ponary, near Vilnus. 
Back in 1943, the fascists drove eighty-three prisoners in 
there, bound their feet with shackles and forced them to dig 
up corpses, extract gold teeth from them, then burn the 
corpses to hide the evidence. The gold they sent to Berlin. I 
wrote about this in my tenth book. Twentieth Century, and I 
now translated into English the memoirs of Shlomo Gol, who 
managed to dig a tunnel and escape together with a captive 
Russian officer. Only thirteen people survived. 

All over Ukraine, wherever fascists appeared, they found local 
volunteers who wanted to kill and rob Jews. The whole of 
Ukraine was turned into a Jewish cemetery, and dead Jews 
weren’t left alone either. Unknown graves of murdered Jews 
are still being discovered. The French Orthodox Father 
Desbois, with the help of volunteers, discovered 850 graves in 
Ukrainian villages where about 2,000,000 Jews were shot. I 
was present at Father Desbois’s talk in Montreal, where he 
was invited by the late David Azrieli and where he showed a 
documentary. Fascists threw the two-year-old daughter of our 
friend Aleksandr Filyuk, the well-known partisan, into a ditch 
and buried her alive - their own neighbours gave her away. 
Her grandfather, an old man, Filyuk’s wife’s father, was shot 
in the same ditch. 

I have no words to honour you the way you deserve, 
poet Andrei Voznesensky, no words to honour your delicate, 
noble soul. It was not by chance that you were loved so much. 
Your fame spread far around the world and reached God 
himself, and you will have a well-deserved place in Heaven. 
Your touching and sincere words will resound, even after we 
are gone, in future generations: “Forgive me, curse me, but 
answer me something...” you address the fish. “The fish 
replied nothing. Silence.” (“The Call of the Lake”, 1965). 
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Blood is not like water! It boils, calling on every decent 
person to feel indignation, awakens conscience. 

On the eve of the demise of the last defenders of the 
Warsaw ghetto, I want to remind all those who hate Jews, 
wherever they are, that sooner or later God’s punishment 
awaits them. The insatiable murderers must know that 
honest, decent people in the world remember the blood of 
innocent victims that was shed, and they will not forgive. 
Blood does not stay silent, it calls, awakens people’s 
conscience, urges them to fight for peace, to avoid war, to 
punish criminals. Our veterans are indignant: “We took 
peace by fighting for all people, so live in peace, don’t allow 
war from now on! We would not forgive you for it!” 

War Veteran, 

Grunia Slutzky-Kohn 
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The Festival 


In our city of Rovno, there was a festival for students of all 
schools that took place every year. Every school had its own 
choir, its own soloists and its own speakers. Since 1951, I 
worked in Rovno, in a Ukrainian school for hoys, and at the 
same time in a Russian school. In 1955 we decided to prepare 
a concert for parents, “Learn Foreign Languages“, in 
German, English and French, accompanied hy a Russian 
translation. I was responsible for organizing that event. The 
event took place on March 3,1955, in honour of International 
Women’s Day. We prepared to congratulate our moms in 
three languages, with translations into Russian. We made 
humhle little gifts and with ceremony presented them to our 
moms. 

I suggested we could stage a poem hy a famous 
German poet Heinrich Heine, “Lorelei.” I chose a beautiful 
girl from tenth grade who had long hair and a good voice. 

“You’ll be Lorelei.” We sewed her a long white dress 
out of gauze. We had trouble obtaining gauze. At the time, 
everything was hard to obtain. I chose the songs and 
rehearsed them with her for a long time. “Where do I get a 
fisherman’s costume and stage props?” the pupil who played 
the fisherman asked me. “Let’s ask the theatre director to 
lend us costumes and decorations for one night.” Everyone 
agreed. 

And so the delegation of tenth grade students of the 
Ukrainian school, together with me, marched into the theatre 
to see the director. The director listened to us and said: “How 
can I refuse anything to young talents?” “And where do I get 
the fish?” - the “fisherman” asked me. “You’re the fisherman, 
so supply the fish. Take fishing rods, catch a few fishes in the 
river, put them in a jar with some water. Not a word to 
anyone! Under the stage there will be a student, sitting and 
waiting for my signal. When I nod my head, he will quickly 
attach the fish to the line. And when you catch a live fish from 
the Rhine, this will produce a great effect. 
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On the day of the concert all the performers gathered a 
few hours in advance. Everyone showed their costume to me 
and read their lines. I made some last remarks to them. I 
asked the prompter not to stick his head out too much. I am 
the director, after all. Good luck! I encouraged my troupe. 
There were parents and many guests, the auditorium was 
crowded. It was the first time an event like this had taken 
place in Rovno. The audience fell very quiet. Nohody 
recognized the fisherman, because he was made up. As soon 
as I nodded my head and the fisherman caught a live fish 
from the Rhine, all students in the first rows jumped up from 
their seats: “Live fish! Live fish!” I could harely hold them 
hack from coming too close to the stage. The mermaid made a 
hig impression as well. She swam slowly out of the depths of 
the Rhine, sat on a high rock, brushed her long hair with a 
golden comb and sang. We made some stairs and attached 
them, so the mermaid didn’t fall off when she swam out of the 
Rhine. And we made the rock steady, worked so hard. At first 
the mermaid sang quietly, then louder and louder. The 
lighting was remarkable. From all directions came the cries: 
“Bravo!” “Bravo!” All participants were photographed in 
costume. The concert was a huge success. I congratulated our 
performers on their success and thanked the guests who had 
come to the event and had warmly welcomed all the 
performers. The director of the Ukrainian school 
congratulated me, everyone was in high spirits. 

After the concert, we took all the costumes and 
decorations back to the theatre, and presented the director of 
the theatre with some live fish from the river Rhine. Everyone 
remembered that night for a long, long time. 

When I came home, I walked up to the crib where my 
little daughter slept soundly and kissed her: “Sleep, dear one. 
Let your youth be brighter than mine.” Children are not 
responsible for the actions of their parents, they are not to 
blame. I stayed with them after class, gave them additional 
lessons, prepared them for exams. The tense atmosphere 
around the children of the Banderites gradually disappeared, 
they saw that I was trying to help them. 

You’re a teacher, Grunia. I was the first Jewish 
teacher in the Ukrainian school in ten years. From 1941 till 
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1951 they had no Jewish teacher. For Easter, they brought me 
blessed babka bread. This was prohibited in the Soviet Union. 
1 didn’t want to hurt the feelings of their mothers or their 
grandmothers. I could not take anything home, or I would get 
fired. At the time, children had to be educated in the 
Communist spirit. 

“My thanks to all your grandmothers and mothers. 
Close the doors! 1 can’t eat all of this alone. Let’s all taste 
every babka.'''’ We asked the canteen to lend us a knife for a 
minute, I cut up all the kalachs and the babkas into thirty- 
three parts. Everyone got a piece, and during the long break 
everyone sat in the classroom, letting nobody else come in, 
and enjoyed the holiday babkas that had been blessed in the 
church. “Which one did you like most?” they asked me. “All 
of them are very tasty. Send your grandmothers and your 
mothers a big thank you from me.” Everyone was very 
satisfied. I did not offend anyone, I sat and ate together with 
them. Their feelings to me warmed up, there were no more 
inimical, mistrustful stares. They started to treat me with 
respect, shared their grudges, trusted me. I was invited to 
weddings, asked to honour them and come to funerals. Much 
depends on education. My thoughts rushed back to my lost 
youth, my family and relatives, friends that perished, 
murdered innocent children, my generation that perished in 
death camps, and I could not fall asleep for a long, long time. 
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Grunia Slutzky is in the second row, fourth from the left. 
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We Must Not Forget! 


I often remember the words of Boris Konstantinovich 
Pytallo, director of the military workshop in Seversk, 
Sverdlovsk Oblast, where I worked in 1942, during the war: 
“You’re a good girl, Grunia - honest, hard-working - but, my 
daughter, your life will be hard,” 

True, I have not had an easy life, “Truth will get you 
hurt” - and nevertheless I fought for truth all my life, I have 
been a member of the community of Russian-speaking Jews in 
Montreal for over forty years, I spent many years as the first 
secretary of this association. On November 12, 2015, I spoke 
at the Russian club, telling the story of the founding of the 
association of Russian Jews in Quebec, The audience listened 
to me very attentively. My late husband Nuchem Kohn and I 
were very active in this community. We were all very close, 
and I hope that this tradition will be continued by new 
members of the committee. Before Victory Day, I would like 
to tell the new members of the committee about one of the 
first members of the committee, Nuchem Kohn, for you did 
not know him. Many members of the first committee are no 
longer among the living, neither are many war veterans, 

Nuchem Kohn was a partisan scout, an orderly of the 
legendary intelligence agent Nikolai Ivanovich Kuznetsov, For 
a year he worked disguised as a Pole, Mechislav Kovalski, or 
“Metek”, as former partisans and all of us called him after the 
war. Every day he reported important information to 
Kuznetsov, and Kuznetsov reported it to the leadership of the 
special squad of D, N, Medvedev, Kohn risked his life every 
minute, since he could be recognized. He performed a vital 
task for the head of reconnaissance of the squad. 

In December 1980, at the Jewish Congress, there was an event 
dedicated to Nuchem Kohn’s book "The Voice from the 
Forest" (Memories of a Jewish Partisan), 

Paul Trepman, former director of the Jewish Public 
Library, warmly congratulated the author: 

“Among us lives a hero in the full sense of this word, 
whom other nations would praise and in whose honour they 
would set up monuments. But here he stands between us 
unnoticed, lives calmly somewhere in Montreal, So I want to 
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tell you: Nuchem Kohn, we were all enriched by your actions 
against Hitlerism.” The writer Khaim Shpilberg, originally 
from the Kolki Shtetl, wrote in the Kanadskiy Orel newspaper: 
“In the very beginning of the book, Nuchem Kohn writes: ’I 
will tell you about how the whole world went mad, humans 
turned into animals, human life became meaningless, and the 
forest became home,’ Much was written about this book in 
Jewish and English-language press,” 

Douglas Tottle, editor of Outlook magazine, ran into 
some Ukrainian tourists from Rovno in Vancouver and talked 
to them. The tourists spoke very warmly about “Metek” - 
Kohn. (Everyone in Rovno called him “Metek”). They said 
that they knew him personally. “He is a hero, he is 
remembered in Rovno,” “Nuchem Kohn and other Jewish 
partisans proved to the world that Jews did not go to their 
deaths like sheep to slaughter”, wrote Douglas Tottle in 
October, 1989. The journalist Jacob Rabinovich, originally 
from Vilnius, called Nuchem Kohn “the modern-day Bar 
Kokhba” (a Jewish leader in the rebellion against the 
Romans). 

Nuchem unexpectedly received a letter from Los 
Angeles, from a young student named Phil Tsukerman, aged 
nineteen, “I have read many books about the murder of 
Eastern European Jews, but your book is full of courage, hope 
and justice. I want to thank you from my heart for writing 
this book. It showed me that young boys my age gave their 
lives to stop the fascist murderers. Your book helped me learn 
the truth about the Holocaust. You are a great hero. 

Thank you for your book. I hope that young people 
will be always reading it.” 

Nuchem laboured over the book for three years, but 
declined the honorarium, leaving his memories to the future 
generations as a selfless gift. The Soviet government valued 
Nuchem Kohn’s achievements and awarded him with many 
medals. In 1972, the Soviet Committee of War Veterans 
invited Nuchem Kohn to Moscow with a group of former 
partisans of the city of Rovno, even though they knew that 
Kohn had made a request for him and his family to be 
allowed to emigrate to Canada. And here, in Montreal, the 
Russian Consul General congratulated Nuchem every year on 
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Victory Day, invited him to the General Consulate of Russia 
to celebrate Victory Day on May 9. In 2000, Kohn was 
awarded the memorial medal of General Zhukov. This medal 
was awarded to him hy the Russian Consul General, Igor 
Lebedev, when he was already in the hospital. 

For a year, he risked his own life every minute. He 
could be recognized and turned over to the Germans. The 
Ukrainians knew the watchmaker from Lutsk. Fascists 
promised ten kilos of salt, which was in short supply at the 
time, for bringing Kohn to them alive, and five kilos of salt for 
bringing him dead. 

Without Kohn’s help, Nikolai Ivanovich Kuznetsov 
would not have been able to operate with such success. War 
veterans in Montreal knew and respected Kuznetsov’s 
orderly. Such heroes should not be forgotten. The young 
generation should learn courage and heroism from war 
veterans, should be proud of them. Patriotism, love for 
Motherland must be taught with the examples of war heroes. 
Without patriotism, without love for Motherland, it would be 
impossible to conquer such a powerful enemy, armed to its 
teeth. In our community, there were many heroes, veterans of 
war. The community should be proud of them. Community 
leaders must tell the young about them. The young know 
nothing about them. They know nothing of such heroes as 
Nikolai Ivanovich Kuznetsov, and of the heroes that lived next 
door to us. Millions of our young brothers and fathers, our 
grandfathers sacrificed their lives so that future generations 
can live in peace, be spared from knowing the terrors of war 
like we knew them. This worries me very much. 

You never know what can happen. My generation 
made plans for the future, and in a couple of days all our 
plans crumbled. The war began unexpectedly, carried off our 
relatives and friends. Millions of children were orphaned, 
millions of widows were left. God forbid war happens again. 
This time, it will be atomic war. Many more people will die. I 
went through all the horrors of war, lost my whole family, 
was left alone, and I don’t want the young generation to 
experience the same thing. Many believe that we shouldn’t tell 
children about war. That is misguided, children want to 
know! I gave talks in front of students of English schools. 
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French schools. Hannah Sirota invited me to speak before 
girls in a faith-based school. Everyone listened attentively, 
asked questions. The future generation must know about war 
heroes, learn courage and bravery from their examples. 

I was convinced yet again that children want to know 
more about the war, about the difficulties of my generation in 
the war years, on May 14, 2016, when I spoke at the Russian 
school Gramota. I was their age during the war, after all. 
Children asked many questions. I told them about the 
legendary intelligence agent N. I. Kuznetsov, about 
Kuznetsov’s orderly, my husband. Immediately one boy asked 
the question: “What is an orderly?” On the screen, we put up 
the photo of N. I. Kuznestov’s orderly, Nuchem, and the 
teacher, Tatyana Arkadyevna Rozinskaya, said: “And this is 
the husband of Grunia Yakovlevna.” I explained to the 
children what an orderly is. Children kept asking questions, 
they were interested in everything. 

I must acknowledge the teacher, Tatyana Arkadyevna 
Rozinskaya, and the director of the Gramota school, Tatyana 
Evseyevna Kruglikova. Everything was thought through, 
down to the smallest detail. The children were well-prepared 
for this meeting, they behaved very well and listened to me 
attentively. In the end, they took a picture with me, thanked 
me for the performance and offered me flowers. There were 
several of us war veterans. We spoke in different classes. 
After the talk, we were treated to tea, coffee and delicious 
pies, then thanked once more and given rides home. I was 
deeply touched by this meeting, by these remarkable children 
of the Russian school Gramota, who are our future. As a 
farewell, I expressed my wish that they never experience the 
horrors of war and the need to fight for peace. 
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May 14,2016, meeting the children of the Gramota school. 



May 14,2016, the Gramota school. Grigory Arkadyevich 
Britva and Grunia Slutzky-Kohn. 
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Our Unwavering Ones 


After celebrating the Day of the Great Victory, the 
Gramota school invited veterans who live in Montreal to meet 
the children and tell them about the glorious pages of history 
of Russia, where we all actually come from. The dear guests 
arrived with all their medals, and were happy to spend some 
time with the younger generation. 

Grunia Slutzky-Kohn was a guest in one of the classes. 
She looked simply wonderful and differed so little from her 
own photograph taken during the war, that even the children 
noticed it. 

Talking to contemporary children who live in Canada 
about the war is no easy task. Many concepts from those years 
are simply unknown to them: for example, Grunia 
Yakovlevna’s husband was an orderly, and children simply 
did not know what it is. It was necessary to explain it and tell 
them about it - but at least one couldn’t complain about the 
lack of attention. 

However formal this may sound, children were 
actually holding their breath as they listened to Grunia. In a 
prosperous land of plenty, it is strange to hear the tale of a 
young girl who had to get up at the break of dawn and work 
in the factory, producing ammunition for the front and the 
Victory. Even adults may have a hard time believing them. 
However, it’s likely that it is easier for children to believe the 
stories, since their feelings are more flexible. And, judging by 
their faces, they were far from taking the story, accompanied 
by a presentation and photographs, to be some sort of fairy 
tale. 

After Grunia Yakovlevna finished speaking (by the way, she 
spent the whole meeting on her feet, despite her age; it’s nice 
to see such respect for the audience, but the whole time we felt 
uncomfortable because we, by contrast, were seated!), the 
children started asking questions. The very number of 
questions demonstrated how much they were interested in 
what they had heard. The questions were, surprisingly, 
concrete. For example: “Do you remember the day when war 
began?” “Do you remember what you received all these 
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orders for?” “Did they scold you at the factory if you did 
something wrong?” and even “And how old are you?” The 
last question, slightly risky from the perspective of commonly 
held behavioural norms, was bypassed with purely feminine 
grace and humour; Grunia didn’t even hint that the children 
shouldn’t ask such things, but said that she had never been 
interested in how old anybody was, because that’s not the 
point. 

We barely had enough time during the lesson, there 
were so many questions. When the bell finally rang, the 
children gave flowers to Grunia Slutzky-Kohn. The meeting 
clearly turned out to be mutually enriching: the guest looked 
with pleasure upon the young faces of those for whose sake 
the tragedy of the Great Patriotic War was overcome. As for 
the kids, it was especially useful for them to partake of the 
courage, wisdom and memory of those remarkable times. In 
addition to hearing an interesting story, children were also 
learning how to communicate and hold a conversation. In 
Grunia Yakovlevna’s very demeanour, in her manners, there 
was so much good taste, self-respect, true humility and 
attention to the children, that even this alone was a great 
example for them! It’s not by accident that they fell so quiet - 
they sensed something unusual, real, deep. 

It’s a blessing that our children don’t fully understand 
what war and famine are like. We should hope that they will 
never understand that. But it’s very good if they can learn to 
understand the great importance of history, including the 
history of the country whose language they speak and use in 
their studies at Gramota, if they can personally meet those 
who created that history. In early May, when Victory Day is 
celebrated, Gramota provides them with such an opportunity. 

Tatyana Kosova, 

Teacher of Literature at the Gramota school. 
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Great-grandmother 


Wonder of wonders, 

I became a great-grandmother. 

Turned around and 
Acquired a great-granddaughter. 

Grandchildren married young 
While they were still in college. 

I celebrated two weddings and 
I did not have to wait long: 

The first “guest” arrived, 

Gregory had a daughter. 

The girl is a wonder to behold. 

His brother didn’t want to lag behind. 

He, too, had a daughter. 

Gentle, beautiful. 

Very-very sweet. 

What a joy! 

Congratulations! Congratulations! 

I invite friends over. 

Pour everyone wine. 

There is whisky, there is vodka. 

And the zakuska is not bad either: 

Marinated herring. 

Vinaigrette, salads. 

Stuffed fish and 
Fish in tomato sauce. 

Siberian pelmeni. 

Simply delicious. 

Baked and boiled dishes, also pizza. 

And a dessert table, tea and coffee. 

Eat and drink to your health! 

We prepared everything ourselves. 

Grandchildren also helped, good job! 

My grandchildren are twins and they are handsome. 
Great-granddaughters took after their fathers. 

I got so rich, I acquired two princesses. 
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“Soon well start walking, 

Well come visit you, 

Wait for us. Baba Grunia. ” 

“I will be very glad, you are my best reward. 

I will sing you a song and teach you to read. 

Compose poems for you, when you learn to read. ” 
Dreams, dreams, dreams, but maybe not just dreams - 
They will take after their grandmother. 
Great-granddaughters will write poems themselves ... 
On November 12, 2015, 

1 became a great-grandmother. 


Don Regret! 


No days lived in vain - don 1 regret! 

No faithful friends left - don 1 regret! 

You had them all. 

Few sunny days are left on your path - don 1 regret! 

You had enough. 

Gone is the one who loved you so much and caused you 
deep pain- don 1 regret! It was not meant to be. 

There remain many graves of those friends who 
sincerely loved you, treasured you and were proud of 
you, inspired you in hard times, rejoiced in your fortune, 
asking nothing in return. No days lived in vain - 
don 1 regret! 

In your life you experienced light and darkness. 

Good and bad, cold and warmth. 

Luck and misfortune, hunger and pleasure. 

Ural, you rarely warmed my aching soul. 

But there were also happy moments that I cannot forget. 
I would give everything for these rare moments - 
so deeply have they been stored in my memory. 

A lonely, hungry, freezing girl found herself 
unexpectedly in the Sverdlovsk Opera Theatre, 

Heard the opera Carmen for the first time. Music gave 
strength to my imagination, what a performance! 

And I forgot that far from here, war is raging 
And people die, with no news of their dear ones. 
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Hunger in the pit of the stomach, knees blue from cold. 

I forgot everything in that moment. 

It was a cold winter, the year 1943. Thank you, Ural. 

You saw envy and respect. 

Hatred (don’t know what for) and amazement. 
Unconditional love until death. Many fought for your 
hand. 

But to give everything up halfway, before reaching your 
goal. You didn V want. 

You were honest and truthful, studied hard. 

Worked, reaching for light, for knowledge. 

You achieved everything through hard work, you 
attained your goal - 

You were one of the best students - such satisfaction! 

In such difficult conditions you finished college. 
Received your diploma - an unforgettable moment. 
Thank you, Belinsky Library: 

How much knowledge I acquired in your walls! 

Ural museums taught me to see and value beauty. 
Everything that is the best in me I owe to you, Ural. 

It does not matter what I wore, how much I starved, 
froze and suffered. 

My soul was warmed by what I achieved, 

I did not seek material gain. 

Ural, you opened for me the doors of knowledge, of light. 
I would read at night, I learned a lot. 

You are severe, Ural. For ten hard years you tried 
And tempered me. I survived, I remained standing. 
Walking through this difficult life, I swallowed a lot of 
injustice and grief- God is my witness. 

I wasn V avenging meanness and injuries, only proved 
I AM A PERSON. 

What willpower this girl has! - everyone was surprised. 
You sowed seeds of good, and it came back to you. 

God Himself protects you, gives you long life. 

Rewards you for good, saves you from enemies. 

It’s a sin to complain. 
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No days lived in vain - don V regret! 

Every day teaches you something... 

Thank you, God, You gave me strength. 

I have no envy. I don V complain about my fate, 
Don’t want to trade with anyone. 

I ask YOU one thing: I don V want to lose my mind. 
I forgive my enemies, I have no hatred for people. 
And when my hour comes, I will leave this world, 
wishing everyone well. 


December 2013 
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Poetry for Children 
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Children are our future, 

I dedicate this to you, children. 
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Summer Approaches 


Summer approaches, 

Earth is warmed by the sun, 

Rain pours down. 

Washes the dust off the road. 

Birds sing songs. 

The old and the young love summer - 
There is much sun, light and warmth. 
We wait for you, summer, we wait! 
There is such beauty in the summer: 
Trees get dressed up. 

Green leaves decorate them. 
Everywhere bushes go green. 

Earth is covered with grass. 

Little kids ’ cheeks 

Flush with delight, and they sing: 

Hello to you, summer, hello! 

Our grandmothers cheered up. 
Started singing olden songs. 

How good that you came. 

Wondrous time, how good! 

May 2015 
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Flowers 


I planted flowers in the garden, 

When they grow, I will give them to Mommy. 
Every day I water them 
And observe the patch. 

First sprouts appeared. 

So tender. 

I will wait a bit. 

And on her Birthday 
I will give the flowers to Mommy. 

I will write in the card: 

“You are the best Mommy 
in the world, all the kids 
in my class love you. ” 

April 2, 2016 

I Love Reading Fairy Tales 

Mommy taught Tanya to read fairy tales. 

But her little brother Vitya wants to play outside. 
Brother Vitya started crying: 

I am still little, 

I can V read, I can’t build 
a little house by myself. 

You always used to play with me, 
helped me build a house, 
but today you don’t want 
to play or walk outside, 
to help me build a house. 

Why? 

I love reading fairy tales. 

Little brother, my dearest, don’t cry. 

You’ll grow up a bit, and Mommy 
Will teach you to read fairy tales. 

December 2015 
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Children^ Do You Know 
How to Cross the Road? 


Traffic in the city is heavy, 

Everyone is rushing: faster, faster! 
There is a rule for all people 
And you, children, must know 
How to cross the road. 

Red light - stop! 

Yellow light - wait! 

Green light -you can cross the road. 
Don’t forget this rule, children! 

Alright, Lenya, repeat! 

The bus will drop me off 
And pick me up from school. 

Don’t joke about this, Lenya, 

And write it in your diary! 

Repeat everything, children! 

Red light - stop! 

Yellow light - wait! 

Green light -you can cross! 

Goodjob! 


Porridge 


Our Masha doesn’t like 
To eat porridge in the morning. 
Masha loves cottage cheese, 

A piece of fresh bread. 

Warm milk - 
That’s her best food. 

And Vaska the Kitten 
Can have porridge. Mommy. 

See - he is ready to eat my porridge 
With no complaints. 

We will breakfast together. 
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Everyone will eat their own thing. 
Vaska licked his lips, 

Ate all my porridge, 

And lay down on his side - 
Sleep, my sweet friend. 

You like porridge. 

And I like cottage cheese. 

December 13, 2015 


Fisherman 

I was sailing in a boat. 

Fishing with my Daddy. 

We caught so much fish. 

But can’t carry it all home. 

And why did you catch 
So much fish with your Daddy? 
After all, you can’t eat so much. 

You can’t carry it all home. 

Release that fish back in the river. 
After all, it will perish without water. 
And when you eat everything. 

You’ll catch more fish. 

Not as much as now. 

So as not to be wasteful. 

Better share with your neighbour. 
Everyone loves fresh fish. 

He will thank you 
For such good fish. 

And you won’t be wasteful 
And will carry the rest home. 

December 2015 
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Magical Fish 


Did you know, children, 

There’s a magical fish out there. 

This fish is big, it understands everything. 
As it blinks its eye. 

“I can V speak. 

But I love children very much. 

I know who fusses about food. 

Who doesn’t listen to their Mommy, 

Runs alone in the street. 

Sleeps well at Grandmother’s house. 
Likes to listen to fairy tales: 

About Red Riding Hood, 

About a blind musician, 

A Russian immigrant. 

And many others. 

I am not a simple fish - 
I am magical. 

I love children’s songs, 

I sing with children. ” 

“No way! 

I also want to see 
This fish. ” 

April 4,2016 


Why? 

“Mom, why doesn’t the sparrow have a voice 
It never sings. 

While the nightingale sings so beautifully 
That everyone marvels. 

I love listening to the nightingale. ” 

“The sparrow was loud. 

All the neighbours got tired of him. 

He always raised an alarm. 

Woke up animals in their den. 

That’s why he lost his voice. 



The nightingale is a smarter bird: 
’It’s no good to wake up the kids. 

I will sing them a song, 

Everyone will sleep as in paradise. ’ 
The nightingale has an angelic voice, 
He always lulls people to sleep. 

The sparrow was punished - 
His voice was taken away. ” 

“You will never be able 
To sing like a nightingale. ” 

December 2015 


Winter 

Oh winter, winter, 

I don’t recognize you. 

The first snow fell yesterday. 

The whole earth is covered in snow. 

Such beauty! 

And today the snow melted. 

Slush, rain and puddles. 

It doesn’t look like you. 

Winter, oh winter. 

Sometimes this happens. 

And tomorrow snow will come again. 

And a troika with bells will rush by. 

Winter will come into its rights again. 
Grandfather Frost will bring presents to children. 
Snow Maiden will sing happily: 

Gather, people! 

Greet the New Year! 

The New Year is so beautiful. 

So young - welcome the dear guest! 

Old Year, give way to him! 

New Year is already at the door. 

Brings us joy and happiness. 

Hello to you. New Year! 

Hello! 
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Frost 

There is frost outside. 

Bites the ears, bites the nose. 

My great-granddaughter’s hands are freezing, 
Little baby’s legs are freezing. 

And the frost laughs: ha-ha-ha. 

I’m not spring. I’m frost, it’s winter now, 

Don’t expect miracles. Wear warmer clothes. 
Move faster in winter. 

I am not a mean Grandfather Frost, 

Kids wait for me in winter, 

I give out presents to everyone. 

And to you, little babies, 

I will give warm, winter booties. 

December 12, 2015 


The Old Bear 

(Translation from Yiddish) 

The bear weeps all day: 

“Misfortune, misfortune 
Happened to me. 

I cannot eat nor drink 
Nor feast on honey. 

All my teeth are hurting. ” 

“Crying won’t serve you. 

Better go to the doctor. ” 

The bear went to the doctor: 

“Doctor, dear, look 
and help the bear. 

All my teeth are hurting. ” 

“Nothing surprising here. 

Your teeth turned black 
And got infected. 

You should have brushed your teeth. 
We’ll give you an injection 
And your pain will disappear. 

Don’t forget my advice: 
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If you want to live long, 

Eat and drink and feast on 
Honey, you should take care 
Of your teeth every day. ” 

“I won’t forget it, doctor, no. 
Thank you for your advice. ” 

December 4, 2015 


Aunt Dusya 

My Granny told me 

What happened to Aunty Dusya. 

Aunt Dusya wanted 
To travel everywhere 
So she asks a question 
Seriously, jokes aside: 

My friends, I want to know 
How to become a train driver. 

Where and from whom to learn? 

I could go anywhere. 

Bid farewell to my camel. 

And see the whole world. 

Hello to you, locomotive, hello! 

I love fast driving. 

Forgive me, camel. 

Our paths diverge, you barely move. 

So I became a car driver. 

Tourists in Moscow wait for me. 

They entrusted me with a train. 

To take people all over the country. 

Such honour was given to me! 

Goodbye, camel, and rest in good health!” 
And the camel shakes its head: 

“Do not laugh at me. 

The places I can go 
No locomotive can pass. 

I do not complain, 

I work as much I can. ” 

December 23, 2015 
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Winter 


I am not afraid of the cold, 

Warmly dressed, I won’t catch a cold. 

Mommy bought me a jacket. 

Aunty gave me a hat. 

Grandmother knitted a scarf. 

Sister sent me felt boots. 

Father bought me a sled. 

I built a snow maiden. 

Attached a broom on the side, 

A red nose made from a carrot. 

Large black eyes 

Made from coal, very funny. 

I put a potato in her mouth. 

So she can eat something. 

I played outside enough, don V want to anymore, 
I will say goodbye to the snow maiden 
And go home. 

April 5, 2016 


Kind Grandfather Frost 

Kind, sweet Grandfather Frost 
Brought me presents: 

From Mommy and Daddy, 

From Grandmother and Grandfather, 
From aunt Galya and sister Valya. 
Thank you. Grandfather Frost. 

Soon I will grow up, 

I will help you take presents 
To Mommy and Daddy, 

To Grandmother and Grandfather, 

To aunt Galya and sister Valya, 

And one for you. Grandfather Frost, 
To thank you for your care. 

You are the best Grandfather Frost, 
There is no one like you anywhere 
2015-2016 
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Spring 


Spring is a beautiful season: 

Snowdrops woke up, 

Raised their heads 
And greeted us: 

“Good day to you, children. 

There’s such beauty in the world!” 

All around such tender daffodils. 
Colourful tulips already in bloom. 

The aroma of lilacs under the window. 
Red roses decorated 
Our table. 

Today is Mommy’s Birthday, 

We prepared everything ourselves 
And decorated the table with flowers. 

We invite you, spring. 

Come over, you ’ll see your fruit - 
Flowers, 

And we will celebrate everything together: 
The coming of spring and the Birthday 
Of my Mommy. 


June 6, 2016 


Rain 

Rain, rain, stop pouring. 

It’s better to befriends with the sun. 
It will dry all the puddles. 

Children don’t like rain and cold. 
We want to walk in the garden. 

To help plant flowers. 

To play ball. 

To sing and dance. 
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Spring is coming! Spring is coming! 

Rain, don’t stop us 

From walking in the park with Grandmother, 
Reading fairy tales with her. 

Enough, rain, stop pouring! 

It’s better to befriends with the sun. 

June 6,2016 


Red Cow 

My Granny had a sweet red cow. 

It gave a lot of milk. 

Granny milked the cow early. 

And gave all grandchildren fresh milk to drink. 

She praised the sweet red cow: 

My provider - we have 
Cheese, butter and sour cream. 

All thanks to you. 

On summer holidays I looked after the cow with my little 
brother. 

And in the evening Granny fed us 
Pies with cheese 
That she made for us. 

Thank you. Grandmother, for the pies. 

They are tasty. 

And thank you, sweet cow. 

You are a wonder, sweet cow. 

We love you. 

April 12, 2016 
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Red Rooster 


The red rooster wakes up before everyone 
And sings loudly: cock-a-doodle-doo! 

Enough of sleeping! Time to get up, 

To give food and drink to my hens. 

They need to hatch chicks, 

Go for walks with them. 

Teach them to gather seeds. 

My hens are young, not simple but 
Educated. They lay eggs in the morning. 

“Wake up, children, we prepared 
Fresh eggs for you. ” 

Children love eggs in any form: 

Runny, sunny side up, boiled. 

“I am the Chicken General, ” 

Says the red rooster. 

“/ have an army of hens 
Of all breeds: black, red, white. 

All of them need to work 

And not be lazy. When I call, they must arrive at once. 
If they don’t listen, I will punish them, 

I will tell the mistress 

To boil them for chicken broth. 

I teach them order. 

I am not joking, I tell you straight: Don’t be lazy. 

Give kids fresh eggs every day! 

Understood?” 

“Ko-ko, ko-ko, all is understood. ” 

April 29, 2016 
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The Cat Murka 


Our cat Murka 

Loves to warm herself by the stone oven. 
She closes her eyes happily, 

Hides her paws under her tummy 

And doesn’t move 

Until my son 

Comes back from school. 

As soon as he appears 
Near the oven, 

Murka’s eyes light up 
Like candles. 

Murka is afraid of my son. 

He will chase her away from the oven. 

It will not do, my son. 

To treat Murka badly. 

Murka will soon 
Give birth to little kittens. 

Pity poor Murka, 

Let Murka warm her paws 
by the stone oven. 

April 28, 2016 
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Spring 


Spring, how good it is that you came! 

It’s May again, flowers are blooming. 

Sun is shining, children are happy. 

They walk in the park, play ball. 

Rejoice and sing, and together with us 
Celebrate Victory Day. 

They congratulate war veterans. 

They thank them for happy childhood, for peace on 
earth. 

For seventy-one years, children sleep peacefully. 

Not knowing the terrors of war. 

For seventy-one years, - our brothers and fathers no 
longer die. 

Widows no longer weep, as they lull babies to sleep. 
Grandfathers walk with grandchildren. 

They don’t forget the war. 

They remember it often. 

“We don’t know war”. 

Our children rejoice. 

“Together with you 
We celebrate Victory Day. 

“Thankyou, war veterans! 

You fought for peace in the world. 

On the whole planet! 

We congratulate you, congratulations! 

We wish you health and happiness. 

We don’t forget your great deeds. 

Hugs to you. 

Your grateful grandchildren 
And great-grandchildren. ” 

May 2, 2016 
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I want to conclude with a popular song by 
Arkady Ostrovsky, lyrics by Lev Oshanin: 

Bright blue the sky, 

Sun up on high - 

That was the little boy’s picture. 

He drew for you. 

Wrote for you, too 

Just to make clear what he drew. 

May there always be sunshine. 

May there always be blue skies. 

May there always be mommy. 

May there always be me! 

My little friend. 

Listen, my friend. 

Peace is the dream of the people. 

Hearts old and young 

Never have done 

Singing the song you have sung. 

May there always be sunshine. 

May there always be blue skies. 

May there always be mommy. 

May there always be me!] 

From myself I will add: 

Let there always be peace! 

Let our grandchildren and 
great- grandchildren 
Live in peace! 
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Letters and Holiday Wishes 
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npHBei c r . Jlymca! 


JicpcroH Hayu SKOBnesira, EojiBmoe Teds Haiae yKpajiHCKoe cnacHdo sa 
TBOHX BBa EHCBMa, a HUIO dcjlbllioe CHaOHdo 3 $OTOKapT04Ky na KOTOpoa TH 
CHHT cBorniK BHynaTaiffl. Mh c YMifflOH CHHTaeu TBOB AOH dojammi repoew sa 
TO, HTO caa flapoAmia TaKHx npmcpacHia draoHimoB. 

Mh C yjIHHHOa HIBeH B AflOliOM, HMeeM KBapiipy ABOXKChlHaTHOn Ha BTapoM 
3 Ta*e, ncjij-HaeM neHCHB - h Ib 6 pydaea, a yjnwHa GO pyfijiea a laic no 
CTapHKCBCKB lOIBeM. 

Tu sHaem hto yuac ecTB ipa ^iOMepa, ;iBe npojaiuaeT y JlBBOse, a npHn 
B Jlylbcy, Hueem 6 sayHaT, bto 4 iiaBoniKH h jiaa uaffi>HiiKa, cTapiueft AcaepK 
hOTopaa npojoiDnoT y JliBCBe. CTapsua wa Biiuma saisox, a 3Toa aoMepa KCTopaa 
sHBeT B J^ymte to ciapuiHii caa yxe c/iyaaTB b MoptyjioTa aa ceBepe, a 3 tou 
rofly yae npaiUiBoi AaucM nocjie TpoxrowHoa uopcKoa caiyxOe. 

OTHocHT&nBHo Torc HTodu noexaTB k TeOfl b KaaaBy b poctb to a a yjuaa 
aeMoami noexaTB, nnoxoe cocTonaae sncpoBa ae noBBonaeT iajaoKo exaTB. 

Mca aoaepa oaa corxacaae noexaTB Jindafl c aax, bot ax aApeca: 
yC(P r. lymc fji. liyceaa 2 kb. 15 KcTeaxo CBeTJiaaa AJieKcaHaipoBHa. 
r. JlBBOB -35 yji. BanonepKOBCKaa 2 A'kb. IGI, hurecc 290035 i-aniOK 
jlKwwoia AneKcaanpoBHa. 

r. JlBBOB- 10 yn. DacKOBa 9 kb. 4 Coxa ranaaa AneucaaftpoBaa. 

yaac sa ropoi,oM ecTB aaaa 006 coiax oropona, tsm um nocTpoajia 
noMHK, nocTpomia Temmuy 10 aa 4 ueipa c boahhum oTomieHHe*, caaac Tam 
pocTHU jiyK, pejmcKy, yae nocefflia notamopa, eaeftaefflo xoahm aa STy Aaay, 

Tan Bceraa ecTB padoia a CBeaa BOSAyx, tsm aa Aane bctb a naioTB iuioah 
5 hOjiohb, OAHa rpyma, oahii BoxocBioiii opex a OAaa Bacma. aeMHoro cjtoooiiHHU 
a KJiyfiHHKH. 

B AeKaCpe Mecane 1989 rojia ASBOHan uae no lexe^ay c aspamiH aoa 
napiasaH PoseadxaT / Tpaiia /, a aa BTapoa ashb saoBy asbchbji ApyroA moK 
napTasaa c tanaAaoa repMaam jIocbko Ijiys, oh oaeaMca aa aewcH, a 
pOACTBeHHHKH BBO XCHH OTASAH BCg CBO0 CCCTOHHHe H OH laW XHBeT xapaUlO. 

Oaa oOa codupanrca aa uaS wecan I99C roAa npaexaTB komho b Jlymt 
3 rocTH, a y*e Aenan aah hhx nparAanjeHM. 

OTHOCBiejiBHo aaiaero SAoposa Moero a yjiHfiae to sAcpcBe aeBaxHoe, 
aacTO OoxeetJ. Mae 6 AOKadpa 1989 roAa MnayAo nepsHx 75 act, hohob 
76 roA Moe« TpyAOBCii xhbhh, ho xaay Teda CKasaTB, hto ao 76 roAa a 
aesaaji ksk doaar syda, a canac aa npoTaxeami abb Mecana yxe Asa syda 
yAajiiu a aujo dyAy yAajiarB. 
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H Hino xoaay B xop BeTepanos soaHH h cnHsaK, Ham xop coctohtb 
c 60 HejioseK caMHx dusmiK bobhob h CTapiK hjibhob napTHH, ua RaeM KOHiiepTH 
no niKOJiaM, KojixosaM, HHCTHTyraM, saBoflaw h BoeHHtM rapHHSoHaH. 

26 HHBapji I9&0 roAa RasajiH KOHiiepT nojuncaM KOTopne npHexaxH k hsm 
B r„ JlyiiK c rr. XejiMa, fcataocna h BHJiropaa, cniiBaJiH mh hm necHH BoeHHoro 
nepHoaa h sbo hbchh hojibckhx na nomBCKOM asHKe, bto - Mapm rBapAHH 
jncmoBoa - H OKHy HapoftHom- ret Taw sarypoM-. 

Th MHe HanHcaB, hto h BHCJiaB ^TOKapioHKy e HenojumcaB h th aesHaeui 
KOMy oHa npeHajuiesHTB, to a BHCHJiaio BTapyx) c mohm aBTorpa^oM me nepBaa 
E sTaa BTapaH npEHamesHTB leda h iBoet npnKpaonet oeivie. 

Th cnpamyem Mena sa tob. BoHftapayKa he r. Pobho,to oh nepeaboc 
aeTOM HHcpapT a ciraao oaeai. doaeeT Ha oepue, a chhm pasraBapEBaio no 
TeaeoMHy. 

ioporot Hayii flKOBJieBHa! mh npndaMcaeMocB ao MHSHapoAHoro npasHHKa 
Boex seHiunH Mi^a 8 Mapia, npHMHre ot Hac mape cepneaHoe nosnpaBjieHHe 
H xapomee noaceaaHHe TBoet conpyrH h tbohm repoaM soaepaM nycTB axapomoM 
SAOPOBE E maaCTHE npOSHBaiOT H flHTeft xapouiHx pOSajDTB. 

A Teda nosapaBJiaBD HacTynaioiUHM ahbom IIDBEiIi.H, me dy^eM OTMEaaTB 
45 aeTHH ttobriiH Han (pamnsiviOM, seaaeM Tede xapomefo'SAopoBH 
MHoro aeT shehh na daaro cboex AHTet, bhjckob h Boero xapomero 
aenoBenecTBa. 


aCCBMaAHMB BaiiiH HesadHBaeMna Apysa 
5HJD0K AaeKoaHAP SenopoBna n yanana AaeKceeBHa. 

ycCP r. JlyiiK ya. ropsinoK 45 kb. 7 hhahkc 268023. 



C nycTBOM randOKoro yBaaeHHa 
noBApaBaaeM c 45 aeTHew nOBE 3 i,U« 

’aeaaeM boom BaM xapomero sflopoBa. 

<Bu OToaBKO HaKonroiH yBaaeHBa 
ApyTHM xBaTHao dn Ha namy aeT 
M 9 T 0 aynmee na cseTe odepeseHbe- 
KoTopoMy neHH, KOHeaHO- hot. 

Boerna Bac dyaeT homkhtb npatt BoaHHOKHt- 
me MiHoro coaHua h noana CToaH- 
UpEBBT npiaiHTe mapHti- /KpaHHCKEii- 
H mod BE SAopoHeHBKH!<ffii dyaHi 1! 
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llOSOBTlTO JIHCTH 
naAae Ha seKmo, 
y BojotHc&KiJx alcax 
!';ryroii THiuHHa, 
uparaAyioTb Apyai 
APyai napTBsaHH 
napTHsaHCBKH poke 
HK (5yAa BliHa. 

UUIH UE B^SBlTKy 
TeUHEME HOHaUE, 
juiCTH uanecTlAO 
Bltep rOMOHlBy 
CMepTB AEBEJiaCB BOHE 

aau Ha apciil, 

3JId ME EQUE CMIAO 
dETE BOpOrlB. 

Oh Tan dEAH Ayda 
noxopoHEB APyi'a* 
a BTEM dOJIOTl 
OHEpeT QiyMlB, 

TSM BuiQ)aAa uaTE 
CEHa napTEsaHa, 
napTEBaHCBKa MaxE 
BClX nOAlmyKiB, 


Bxe AaBHo MEHyjiE 
HI dypeiiHE POKE, 
y Boaebcbkex Jilcai 

HEP i TEUIEHa, 

Tenep odHliiamBCH 
Apysl - Apysl napTEsaH 
napTEBaHCBKa Ajpysda 
Blpaa i HlnHa. 








\v v -h 

'V 

^ s‘ 

vv 
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Aoporoid ttajM iiKcuuie-HU’i! 


£UiarQi@pia Teoa aa uhjCbmq., Koropoe u pa^poiiuo apaHeji. m 
xjepaa cioaiiKa jib* CBior jsiiasi. i.oe-'ffio a leOb ja lauei cenLe. 
MatiHHiJi.'iBo HeidHoro aaoBipaaiica c oTijfciiQM. 
heoMOTpa Ha ta, Hsa a jat fa aaT Ha ueacaa, CHoampioro ape- 

MeHJi he mK ym mhoto. oaHiuasiCi. Qomec'iaeiiH.QM ^eaaeaiiHociuQ. 
'lacua daiiaiQ a luKoaiax, idHoMatjmx opra H H a a u jiu at .ras 

aUCEJuaiQ' Ufepejt Man mifimjn.- U'fcWb. yaCIQ hCipeHaiOCB. C UOJiBCHJt- 
wa 4py3BaiiiH,QahiiiiiMii HaprasaHaMH. it aeoe yxa uMXiji, Hao uoioi 
B xope BeiepaHOB Hoimu a ap;/jp, Kaaopuii HaijiiHaeaca''iiQiiiaisr". 

j^eneTJUjAB. a hucayiuieHaa eq otuia.uaa a 4P'iraM rapuHtiM iapaaha 
aaoapaioi wHora apenreha a ae j^nsn aacajiaiha'iiBaa APJ*e* ^ aoaLti. 
laa uyflaM Eanaia Komiepua a aauBJue, aropiewa acjim a ijaMooia. 
'Ianaa au'ji y mshh ojoineu'jiheHHaa auiaHa. a Miina xoae eCTa 
MHora aaoox. ueaHuc na Chueii 4aHe ausaw liOCipoaTb neiULaiiy 
jpia hHpauytbaHaa paahax oaombii. iaa "lao cEpoHTejiBHax upoouBM 
Toae MHoro. yjiiam AjibKceeaHaVipeAjie'iiHeH BHjaaQj'i CBeiamiQli, 

asiWKuii mruiM B.iiMj KOTopaH jffliBeT BO aHBQBe. CBaiiQWsa cayaaiE 

HHM' He HyBi- lioai TaK a sHBeM. ao ro4U ^lor ceoa HaaTB, 

a OIHOujfcHHH 340pOBi»a, TO B 611(6 ^ppityCB, HO QHbHB; fiOjiHT 
Hora. yjiBHha CTpaflaeT paABKyjiaTOM. antHB cKopo cthah mb 
oiapeTB. HiHe yjse acLaiaia/iOCB 74 rciiip., y-iBEKb a anine ayiiPT 
66 aeT. O^a laa auBajiawi ue^jutoii uTb'jeoTBeHHaa aufiHii BTopoa 
rpymia. ■ y hbhb lisHcaa 140 pyOabH, a yaBtiHa_ -6U. uuabayiQCB, 

IipeaOCTaKUbHHUMH JiBl'OlBaMH Han, aHBaaail BUiaha, TO eoTB, O^BH 

paa B i’0^4 Q63iJjiaTHaH uyTeaiia b oaHaTopaa.QeaiuiaTnaa upiSaA 
a ipahouopTe, oa nhapxapy a jpyrae aoMayHajiBhae yo-xyra 

lyia-THM O0$. 'laK rocy^p^TBO y aac ^aooTaTca oa anhaaiwa 

HoaHu. mciuiaio Teoe Haiuij quToi’paipHJQ. 
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taiiBiMije ciiacaoo aa. nparjiaiLeHae npaexaTt h ifiM. no oQjQOi.,'ffl!Q 
MH jj.® He H lOM BoapacEe, Korjti mosho jierKa nepeHoonn, m- 
Koe jyiHEejiBHoe nyieuecTuHe. Faaae >200 keo-to ita AOnepeti ucr 
Qu iipHexaEB.. »ju Tone xoEeJiH oh ynB^EH hhc. 

■jiaK HEQ, ecuiH. Bu maeEe npaemEi k saju b tocehv *« -TauiOiiMv 
EH, BOjiajiyHUEa, ace cbob ueooxoAHMHe 441^ upBr^ujeHOB. 

Lepe^wBaJi iipHueE neHe h apehm. oomuea bho bckx. 

/iU Oxii^hVin. 

P.^_ Locpodyio BHCjiHTE. EeOe CBOio KHary. Kcjia yjiaoEca,Eo 
EOjiyHHTe ee BsaecTe c .ibobjviIm. 
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^r/&2 ouitt/f^ (pT^f^ ! oOLmCL Cfi'tM, 
Cn/Uket ^ %,p*u>Su sz^ /us^^/iAC-Li? /z.i^y„z£zcc(/UL$. 
$/ nlio^/JLtZei,i (1£} e>U(M£i^^ 

UtK jUK n4^^f<Z/t^6C&/c ^ Cl oPejti^d c( 

/ee nzhJiJB^^ci^ C^t>^ C< z'. /7^ (yM£te 

tZOMtrm Yo^uz&ta ^az/tza, /<=:<£z^/W 

/-to <AA>eZZ^ i-yC 

%<. (UJQlXLiLfiJUtZJU^^ ^LoiLiZtiiL^y yc? /iiXe^y 

jjf ^ ^UjUX/cO^ 'CR) QA' ftz^^i/jejgy'ye.eji?' .^.zceiA,^ . 
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■/€ mrif c>/u^ ^^acuSL /i!a ^^teS^Aseu 
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zAu mji n 4^5 
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CsAUCtf zf-AGZZOlS. 
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P.S. In the book I included some letters and holiday 
wishes that we received from former partisans when 
we were already in Canada. Partisan friendship lasted 
till the end. These heroes are no more, only the 
memory of them stayed, and letters and photographs, 
which I often look at, and I decided to share with you 
this treasure. There are some memories connected to 
the war but not the partisans. Those memories are 
also dear to me. 

Grunia Slutzky-Kohn 

From: Olga Bodack (olgabodack@gmail.com) 

To: gruniall@yahoo.ca; 

Date: Tuesday, June 21, 2016 8:20 PM 
EL DIRECTEUR DE ESTE FILM MERECE UN OSCAR 
THE DIRECTOR OF THIS FILM DESERVES AN OSCAR 
We congratulate from Argentina 
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Monday, April-25-16 


Boris Sidnev 

RE: DOCUMENTARY ON THE LIFE OF NUCHEM KOHN 

"CBR3HOM KysHeuosa" 


Dear Mr. Sidnev, 

Iwish to express the thanks and gratitude of the Jewish 
Community for producing the documentary entitled 
"CBRSHOM KYSHEUOBA". Your work is a true testament 
to a Jewish Russian Hero, Nuchem Kohn, for his bravery 
and heroics during the Second World War. 

Thank you for taking the time to tell the story of Mr. 
Kohn. Your work will ensure that his memory will not 
be forgotten. 

On behalf of the Jewish Community, I thank you for your 
passion to bring this documentary to life. 



Warm Regards, 

Yai Szlak, 

Chief Development Officer 

Federation CJA 
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My dear friend Metek! 


Dear Kohn! 

Dear Naum Yakubovich, Irina Yakovlevna, your 
children! 

Your friends, and I personally, send our sincere 
congratulations on this glorious holiday of the Armed Forces 
of the USSR. We wish you health, happiness and warmth. 
Think about a meeting, there’s a place to stay: we will provide 
a two-room apartment for your family. You are wanted, you 
have no enemies. 

With sincere respect, 

Viktoria Grigoryevna 

February 20,1985 

Dear Naum and your family! Greetings! 

My sincere congratulations to you on this glorious 
holiday - the Day of the Soviet Army! Wishing health and 
well-being to you and your daughter, who has lived through a 
difficult period of ill health. On January 26, at the city 
women’s meeting, I saw Vera who sends you greetings and 
congratulations. She expresses her sympathy about what 
happened. Kolya also expresses his sympathy with sincerity 
and concern. We wish you total well-being and Lenochka’s 
recovery. On February 2, we had a meeting with the 
liberators of the city. The meeting was very touching, with 
heartfelt reverence for the liberators. Wishing you good 
health, warmth and joy. Victoria Grigoryevna 

10 . 02 . 88 
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Dear Naum Yakubovich and your family! 


Our best wishes for the coming New Year! 

Let your wishes come true in the New Year! 

Wishing you much joy and health. 

Write to us. 

The Starov Family 

December 5,1977 

New Year’s congratulations and wishes from your 
friends. 

December 25,1986 

Hello, dear ones. 

Everyone gathered for a few minutes to remember the 
difficult years. They were pleasant as well, and sad, because of 
youth, ardor, striving. And now it’s already history, the year 
1987 is at the door. May it bring you health, joy, well-being. 
Let no sadness threaten your souls. And we also wish for the 
sky to be clear and for flowers to bloom on Earth. Does no one 
among you wish for a meeting?! It is so desirable. 

Be happy and healthy, 

Victoria Grigor. 

We sincerely wish the girls and their mom a happy 
holiday of March 8. 

Let joy and springtime mood be with you. I cannot 
give you real flowers, so I give you a card. I am in Sochi right 
now and every day I see the Chinese acacia, which you see on 
the card, with daffodils and Caucasian violets, so I offer you 
the joy of spring, the joy of our Motherland. 

Come visit. Victoria Grigorievna 
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Dear Kohn, 

We wish you a happy Victory Day. This holiday is 
yours and mine. Happiness and health to you. 

A. Filyuk 

Dear friend Metek! 

Accept my brotherly congratulations on a happy new 
year, 1991, and best wishes to you and your family in your 
pursuits and life. Be healthy and happy. 

I hug you as a brother. 

Your friend 

Bondarchuk 

Hello dear friend Metek, 

I wish you and your family a happy new year, 1981, from my 
heart. I sincerely wish good health to you all, major career 
successes to your family, joy and long years of life. Your 
friend, with greetings, December 26,1980. Write how you live. 
Sasha Dudochkin and Meiler congratulate you and send you a 
big greeting. 

Bondarchuk Nikolai Aleksandrovich 

62, September I?*** street. Apt 3, Rovno Write, don’t 
forget us, 

Kleshkan Grigory Andreevich died. 

Lenochka, give this to your dad 


Hello, 

My darlings! 

Dear Metek and your family. I read your letter; it’s 
so nice that you have such a good family, it’s so nice 
that you have two boys. I myself feel that you are 
happy with them, I mean with the boys. Metek, our 
life is completely different now. It was better before, 
but now it is difficult. First, there is the Chernobyl 
Electric Station, which brought us poison, and things 
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got difficult with food. To put it shortly, it got 
difficult to find it. I received your letter late, it was 
directed, I mean sent to Kievan, I received with a 
delay. Here many of our partisans are already dead. 
Korneev, Borisov, Perehodko, Lobachev, Talanov. 
Maria got hit by a car, Vera Gribanova .... is doing 
badly. Perhaps you know that my son Lesha and my 
daughter are doing well. As for me, I live in a new 
apartment. You understand that it is hard to be on 
your own. You can understand that for a person of 
my age, I am waiting for an invitation from my 
daughter, maybe we will meet again. 

My dears, don’t forget me, I send you all a big hello, 
the family of my comrade-in-arms. Wishing health and joy to 
all, December 19,1990, 

Bondarchuk 
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Dear Naum Yakubovich! 


I accepted your greeting and your memory of me with 
joy. For some reason my letters kept coming back from 
Canada. 

I congratulate you and your family with all my heart. 
Let the New Year be bright, happy and bring you health and 
well-being. We wait for you to come here on vacation. You 
can come alone, or with family. An apartment - a room is 
here for you, for two-to-three people. 

Address: 

Starovoyt Viktoria Grigoryevna 

19 Kuznetsova St, apt. 26. 

Rovno-14, 266010 

I tried to get you an invitation. At the bureau of visas 
and permits they answered me that you need to get a visa 
through the Consulate of the Soviet Union, which is in 
Canada. 

We are waiting for you. 

Best wishes to you, your spouse and the girls. 

With respect, 

Victoria Grigoryevna, 

Vera Gribanova. 

January 11,1988 
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Greetings from Lutsk! 


Dear Naum Yakovlevich, a big Ukrainian thank you 
from us for your two letters, and also a big thank you for the 
photograph on which you are captured with your little 
grandkids. Ulyana and I consider your daughter a great hero 
for giving birth to such beautiful twins. 

Ulyana and I live together, we have a two-room 
apartment on the second floor, we receive a pension -1 get 
156 roubles, Ulyana 60 roubles, and so we live as old people. 

You know that we have three daughters, one resides in 
Lvov, one in Lutsk, we have six grandchildren, it’s four girls 
and two boys, the eldest daughter lives in Lvov. The eldest 
daughter got married, and as for the daughter that lives in 
Lutsk, her eldest son already serves in the Marine Corps up 
North, and this year he will already come home after a three- 
year service at sea. 

Concerning the possibility of coming to visit you in 
Canada, Ulyana and I cannot go, bad health prevents us from 
travelling far. 

Our daughters, they agree to come visit, either of them, 
here are their addresses: 

Kotenko Svetlana Aleksandrovna, 2 Schuseva St., Apt 
15, Lutsk, USSR. Filyuk Lyudmila Aleksandrovna, 2A 
Bilotserkovsky St, Apt. 161, Lvov-35, postcode 290035. 

We have a dacha outside the city, six square meters of 
a vegetable plot. We built a little house there, made a 
greenhouse, 10x4m with water heating. Now we grow onions, 
radishes there, already planted tomatoes. We go to this dacha 
daily, there is always work and fresh air. There at the dacha 
there are five apple trees, one pear tree, one walnut tree and 
one cherry tree, a little bit of currants and strawberries, 
growing and bearing fruit. 
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In December 1989, my partisan Rosenblatt (Grisha) 
called me on the phone from Israel, and on the second day, 
again, my other partisan, losko Gluz, called from Western 
Germany. He married a German woman, and the relatives of 
his wife gave them all of their assets and now he lives well 
there. 


Both of them are preparing to come visit me in Lutsk 
in the month of May of 1990,1 am already getting invitations 
for them. 

Concerning my and Ulyana’s health, our health is not 
that good, we are often ill. On December 6,1989,1 crossed my 
first 75-year mark, the 76* year of my working life began, but I 
want to tell you, that before I turned seventy-six, I did not 
know how much teeth can hurt, and now in two months I 
already got two teeth removed and will be removing some 
more. 


I also go to the choir of war veterans and sing. Our 
choir consists of sixty people, most of them former warriors 
and old party members. We give concerts at schools, collective 
farms, colleges, factories and war garrisons. 

On January 26,1990, we gave a concert to some Poles 
who came to visit us in Lutsk from the cities of Chelm, 

Zamosc and Bilgoraj, we sang them songs of the war years 
and two Polish songs in Polish: March of the People’s Army 
and one folk song, “There Beyond the Mountain.” 

You wrote to me that I sent you a photo and didn’t 
sign it, and you don’t know who it belongs to, so I am sending 
a second one, with my autograph, where the first one and this 
second one belong to you and your beautiful family. 

You ask me about Comrade Bondarchuk from Rovno, 
well he survived a heart attack in the summer, and now he 
has much trouble with his heart, and I talk to him on the 
phone. 
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Dear Naum Yakovlevich! The international holiday of 
all women of the world, March 8, is coming up. Accept from 
us heartfelt congratulations and good wishes for your spouse 
and your heroic daughters, let them live in good health and 
happiness and give hirth to good children. 

And to you I send congratulations with the upcoming 
VICTORY day, when we will celebrate the 45 years of 
VICTORY over fascism, wishing you good health, many years 
of life for the benefit of your children, grandchildren and all 
humankind. 

GOODBYE 

Your unforgotten friends 

Filyuk Aleksandr Fedorovich and Ulyana Alekseevna. 
45 Gordiyuk St, Apt.7, Lutsk, USSR, postcode 263023 

With a feeling of deep respect 
We congratulate you on the 45* anniversary of 
VICTORY, 

We wish all of you good health. 

You stored up so much respect. 

Others could live on it for a thousand years 
And it’s the best kind of investment in the world. 
Which, of course, has no price. 

The Volyn land will always remember you. 

Where there is so much sun and tables are full - 
Accept our wide Ukrainian greeting - 
And be healthy! 

Author of the poem A. F. Filyuk 
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Dear Naum Yakovlevich! 


First of all, forgive me that I haven’t written to you 
earlier. The thing is that I hurt my eye, stayed in the hospital 
for a long time, had an operation. Now my daughter 
Lyudmila is writing to you. 

I am very happy that you read my hook. I really did 
use your episode from “The Price of Weapons”, hut 
unfortunately, I couldn’t write your last name because you 
were not in the Soviet Union. Such were the times, you 
understand. During this time, there’s been an addition to my 
family. Lyudmila had a daughter. So now I have four 
granddaughters and two grandsons. At 75 it’s not that bad. 
Maybe I will soon have great-grandchildren, too. 

And what’s new with you? How is your family and 
children? I congratulate you and your family from my heart 
with the new year, 1990.1 wish you all strong health, 
happiness and joy. Let the new year bring us a visit. 

Goodbye. 

With big heartfelt partisan greetings, 

Filyuk 
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Hello, Dear Naum Yakovlevich! 

I thank you for your letter, which I read with joy and after so 
many years could learn something about you and your family. 
Sorry that I got delayed a hit with an answer. 

Despite the fact that I have been retired for 8 years, there is 
not that much free time. I occupy myself with community 
involvement. I often go to schools, colleges and other 
organizations, where I perform in front of the youth. Very 
often I meet Polish friends, former partisans. I already wrote 
to you that I sing in the choir with veterans of war and labour, 
which is called “Heroic Deed.” Rehearsals and performances 
around the oblast and in other cities of Ukraine take up much 
time and don’t let me sit at home. In the end of May, we will 
give concerts in Poland, in the cities of Chelm and Zamosc. 
This is what my community life is like. And at home there are 
also many concerns. Now on my dacha we want to build a 
greenhouse to grow different vegetables, so there are also 
many construction problems. Ulyana Alekseyevna is occupied 
with the three-year-old granddaughter Svetochka, daughter 
of Lyudmila who lives in Lvov. Svetochka does not let us get 
bored. This is how we live. But age does make itself known. 
Concerning health, I still hold myself together, but my legs 
hurt a lot. Ulyana suffers from radiculitis. We started getting 
old very quickly. I already turned 74, Ulyana will be 66 in 
July. We are both invalids of the Great Patriotic War of the 
second degree. My pension is 140 roubles, Ulyana’s - 60.1 use 
the privileges I get as an invalid of war, which means a free 
trip to a sanatorium once a year, free use of public transport, 
and we pay only fifty percent for the apartment and other 
utilities. This is how our state takes care of war invalids. I 
send you our photograph. Thank you so much for the 
invitation to visit you. But I am afraid that we are no longer of 
the age when you can easily manage such a long trip. Perhaps 
one of our daughters could come. We would also like to see 
you. So if you can come visit us, please write all the 
information needed for the invitation. Give my greetings to 
the wife and children. I hug you all. 

GOODBYE. 

P.S. I will try to send you my book. If it works out, you 
will receive it together with the letter. 
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Hello dear Kohns, 


It’s me, Lyuda, writing to you again. We haven’t 
communicated in a long while, much has changed. I will write 
everything in order. I will begin with the fact that my parents 
moved from Lutsk to Lvov last year. Father was sick, walked 
with difficulty, it was very hard for them to live in Lutsk. 

They moved to Lvov to a separate apartment, but not far 
from me. My older sister Galya also lives in Lvov, so both of 
us were looking after our parents. In November 2001, father 
got worse, he had trouble getting up, his legs were giving 
in/up, he had arrhythmia, and then several heart attacks over 
the course of two days, and on November 22, 2001, father 
passed away. Doctors determined an acute heart failure. He 
was buried here, in Lvov. Mom now lives with me almost all 
the time, never goes to her apartment, but mostly stays with 
me. She took father’s death very hard, like all of us. 

It’s only now, four months after father’s death, that 
mom agreed to let us get her some help. She has huge 
problems with her back, her spine is twisted, and that causes 
headaches and so on. Here it’s hard to find a good doctor that 
will honestly treat an aged person (of course, this is 
unfortunate). But we found one like that, and I think he will 
help mom. These are our problems right now. I wanted to call 
you, but after my parents’ move I could not find your phone 
number. We often call Canada now, because my daughter 
Svetochka is studying there now, in Quebec, she is sixteen, she 
left for one schoolyear on school exchange to Quebec. And 
right now we have a boy from Quebec living with us, who also 
studies at school here, he will be here till the end of the 
schoolyear. Svetochka wants to meet you, she heard much 
about you from grandfather. 

We will be very happy to hear from you. Tell us your 
phone number or call us: 07138 03220 75 73 49 

We hug and kiss you. The Filyuk family 
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